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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Thirty-third Annual Conference, Urbana, October 16-18 
Mr. Earl W. Browning, President, presided over the first general session, 
which opened on Wednesday afternoon at 2:30 in Morrow Hall on the campus 
of the University of Illinois. After a few introductory remarks and announce- 
ments, Mr. Browning introduced William L. Bailey, Professor of Sociology at 
Northwestern University, who spoke on Community needs and library services. 


The evening program included a reading of Stephen Benet’s John Brown's 
body by Dr. Paul N. Landis, Professor of English at the University of Illinois. 
Following this, the members were guests of the University of Illinois Library 
club at a social gathering in the Woman’s building. 


COMMUNITY NEEDS AND LIBRARY SERVICES 
By WILLIAM L. BAILEY, Professor of Sociology, Northwestern University 


Cardinal Phases of Community Life. 


History (1); Economic (1); Plant and Planning (1); Educational (4); Health 
(1); Recreation (1); Social Welfare (1); Cultural (1); Public Administra- 
tion (1); Greater Community Relations (1); Religious (1). 


Bases for Rating Communities on General Living Conditions. 


Wage Rates, Costs of Living; Death Rates; Infant Mortality; Population Mar- 
ried; Home Ownership; Child Labor; Church Membership; Public Prop- 
erty, Park Space, Extent Paved, Fire Losses; School Property, School At- 
tendance, Pupils to a Teacher, Teachers’ Salaries; Library Circulation; 
Illiteracy. 


The Most Vital Elements in Community Life. 
(in order of relative importance to General Welfare). 


Annual Real Earnings (10), Vocational Education (10), Public Schools (1.6), 
Religious Education (1.5), Working Homes for Men (1.5), Kindergarten 
(1.25), Auxiliary Health Agencies (1.1), Evening Schools (1), Child Labor 
(1), Correspondence Study (1), Church Finance (1), Church Leadership 
(1), Church Attendance (1), Churches Civically Active (1), Form of Muni- 
cipal Government Suitable (1), Water Supply (1), Sewerage (.8). Scientific 
Social Welfare Work (.8), Church Plants (.75), Mental Hygiene (.6), Muni- 
cipal Engineering (.6), Quarantine and Isolation (.6). 


The Most Vital Elements in Library Work. 
(in order of relative importance). 


Library Income (10), Library Work in Schools (8), Professional Help (5), 
Reference Service (5), Balanced Budget (5), Dictionary Catalogue (5), Re 
ligious Literature in the Community (5), Proper Periodicals in Community 
(5), Library Publicity (4), Library Extension (4), Library Registrants (4), 
Loan Libraries (2.5), Provision for Children (2.5), Circulation (2.5), Prompt 
Cataloguing (2.5), Children’s Catalogue (2.5), Reference Books (2), Child- 
ren’s Book Stock (2), Periodicals (2), Reference Work Recorded (2), (Music 
Library, Drama Library, Art Collection ), Community Room in Library 
(1.5), (Historical Society ), (Health Library in Schools (1),) Continuous 
Registration (1), Annual Inventory (1), Library Exhibits (1). 


Library Signs, etc. (1), Library for Greater Community Policy (1). 
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The very title of these lectures may 
seem to “beg the question”. Is there 
indeed any necessary relation between 
community needs and library services? 
In general terms, probably no one 
nowadays would dispute the matter— 
of course, the library must serve the 
community. But, in detail, it will be 
different. For every main community 
need should there be a library service? 
Should the library measure itself 
against the community? The discus- 
sion applies, of course, only to general 
libraries of public character. On the 
other hand, has the library a more 
special function? Is its position less 
organic, less penetrating, than above 
suggested ? 

These are fundamental questions— 
questions of the place of the library in 
the community. The same questions 
could be asked of the school, of the 
church, of social agencies, etc. These 
are questions of community organiza- 
tion. 

Not being a professional librarian, 
yet speaking to librarians, I feel that 
I should say that the conclusions dis- 
played in these two lectures on this 
topic are based on three main sources: 
First, on study of and experience in 
many communities of many types and 
with their libraries among other com- 
munity agencies; second, upon the 
judgment of many specialists in the 
various aspects of community life; 
third, upon elaborate calculations of 
correlations between the various 
phases of library work and the library 
as a whole, and also of the library and 
the community as a whole. 

The general point of view here ad- 
vanced is—I think—a legitimate ex- 
tension of the basal principles set out 
in Librarian Joseph L. Wheeler’s The 
library and the community, published 
some half dozen years ago. Every 
librarian should be familiar with this 
book. Mr. Wheeler speaks of The 
community background of the library. 
I wish to define that further. He 
writes at length on the public attitude 
toward the library, the necessity for 
publicity, etc. I wish to discuss in a 
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very definite way the reasons why the 
library is not more fully recognized 
and supported by the community. Mr. 
Wheeler is authority for the signifi- 
cant statement: “As yet there appears 
to be nothing in the way of a sys- 
tematic general study of a community 
from the library point of view, or of a 
library from the community point of 
view. 

These two lectures do not aim to do 
that, but they do attempt to state the 
principles governing the necessary re- 
lations of community needs and library 
services. 

After all, what is a library? A defi- 
nition within recent years of the 
American Library Assocition, is to the 
effect that it is an agency in the com- 
munity, which distributes the greatest 
number of books at the least cost. That 
may or may not be adequate, but it, at 
least, presents the problem of defini- 
tion. Libraries certainly do somehow 
distribute some sort of books at very 
low unit cost. As a matter of fact the 
unit cost is, I believe, about the same 
as for an ordinary business letter! 
Certainly the library is an agency 
which serves the literary needs of 
people. It is an agency which helps 
people to live the literate, and there- 
fore presumably more true, good and 
beautiful, life. So stating it the objec- 
tive is stressed rather than the techni- 
cal means. 


I am not a librarian, but do use 
libraries very actively—as a working 
sociologist, concerned with many 
phases of community life. Perhaps 
this point of view on the library—‘‘on 
the outside looking in’—may be use- 
ful to professional librarians who may 
wish for such detachment. 


As the analysis proceeds there may 
be the suspicion that the more mate- 
rial and practical aspects of life are 
being stressed, and the library asked 
to serve them in the ways that a mod- 
ern library may. They (frankly) are 
stressed, but not out of proportion to 
their real importance in the life of the 
average person in the typical Ameri- 
can community. The library, I think, 
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neglects that fact. However, in plac- 
ing the library in the scheme of com- 
munity life, it is perhaps best listed as 
“cultural” as distinguished from the 
historical, the economic, the educa- 
tional, the health, the recreational, the 
welfare, the religious, etc.—not to 
enumerate other of the eleven main 
aspects of community life. It is the 
chief agency in the average commun- 
ity where the “culture” of the race is 
made available to people through at 
least one important medium—literary 
materials. 


The library has come to be regarded 
by analysts of communities as one of 
the cardinal organizations of a com- 
munity, serving as vital a need as 
business, or the churches. It is indeed 
known to be as important in the com- 
munity life as any other organization 
except the schools. These are—by 
somewhat the same token as_ the 
library—some four times as vital as 
anything else. 

Now, this statement as to the rela- 
tive vital significance of the library in 
the community organism, is not the 
expression of an ideal, or a pious 
hope, but the statement of a fact. It is 
known (from experience, surveys, 
correlations) that a library-less (un- 
cultured, non-reading) community is a 
low grade community. 

A community is adjudged low-grade 
if in its general living conditions it 
falls below the standard achieved by 
the most representative group of 
American communities. The items 
taken as bases for comparison are 
such as there are available for definite 
comparable official information. Gov- 
ernments and other national bodies 
wish to record conditions in all the 
main aspects of community life. Com- 
munities may therefore be compared 
as to some twenty phases of general- 
living-conditions. These cover the 
chief aspects of life, such as livelihood, 
vital conditions, home and family, re- 
ligious life, civic improvements, 
schools, cultural life. The most vital 
facts about each of these are available. 
Comparative standings of communi- 
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ties on each of them, and the collective 
rating on all of them, gives the stand- 
ing as to general-living-conditions. 
The specific items are as follows: (1) 
Wage-rates—based on representative 
occupations ; (2) cost of living—based 
on food costs; (3) general death 
rates; (4) infant mortality—first year 
per 1000; (5) home ownership; (6) 
marital condition—proportion of mar- 
riageable age, married; (7) child 
labor—proportion of children ten to 
fifteen years of age, gainfully occu- 
pied; (8) church membership—per- 
sons over ten years; (9) public prop- 
erty—extent of municipal ownership 
and public property per capita; (10) 
fire losses, per capita; (11) park 
space, per capita; (12) pavements— 
proportion of streets paved; (13) 
school property, per pupil; (14) 
teachers’ salaries; (15) pupils per 
teacher; (16) school attendance— 
five to eighteen years: (17) library 
circulation—public library books tak- 
en; (18) literacy—proportion above 
fifteen years who cannot read or write 
own name in any language; (19) 
Americanization—proportion who can- 
not speak English. These items, it 
will be realized make a brief but com- 
prehensive and vital survey of any 
community, for these items underlie 
and condition many others. Judged 
by them, communities differ very 
widely in general standing—more than 
100%. Every community also shows 
particularly weak spots. Inquiry on 
hundreds of other topics shows that as 
a community stands on this list, it gen- 
erally—almost always, in fact—stands 
on others. These give the community 
“the acid test”. For each of them a 
standard can be stated; viz, the aver- 
age sought and attained by the repre- 
sentative American community. A 
community can then be judged—high- 
grade, middle-grade, or low-grade. 


Now, if the library is not standard, 
or is non-existent, it is found that the 
community standing is considerably 
affected. Judging a library by its cir- 
culation alone, the correlation is signif- 
icant, but rather low. When judged 
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by the more comprehensive standards 
later indicated in these lectures, a poor 
library very often means a low-grade 
community. This principle should be 
of interest to property-owners, busi- 
ness people, and citizens generally in- 
terested in the merits and prospects 
of their community. It is apparently 
worth-while for a community to have 
a good library. It pays in more ways 
than one. If this is so, does the 
library merit more than its present 
fractional tax-support? 


Other practical and pertinent points 
arise from the above. Is not the 
library, also, in a very real sense, an 
educational agency—an agency, say, 
of adult education? Is it not also, 
really, a recreational agency? Per- 
haps there are other reasons why it is 
so effective on the life-conditions of 
the community! Librarians are often 
surprised that the library should really 
be so important in the community—as 
facts and figures show it to be. 

Moreover, evidently, communities— 
rating differently and having different 
strengths and weaknesses—have dif- 
ferent needs. Should a library, in con- 
sidering its services, consider defin- 
itely these differences of need? 

Of course, the fact of a high cor- 
relation between good library and good 
community does not prove the library 
to be the cause of the latter. It will 
be said that it is because the commun- 
ity is good that it has a good library— 
or good schools, etc. The point is, that 
the good library is a necessary vital 
part of a good community. To illus- 
trate, the library indicates good 
schools, literacy, leisure, etc. If the 
library served no other purpose in the 
community than as a barometer of the 
efficiency of our expensive and elabor- 
ate school systems in making reading 
and thinking and cultured people for 
the community it would be well worth 
the very small amount it costs. The 
correlation between good schools and 
good libraries is very high. And every 
librarian knows that few aspects of 
library work are more vital than li- 
brary work with the schools. 
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Just here, let me say that the library 
circulation has three times as high a 
correlation with a high-grade com- 
munity as does church-membership, 
for example. Yet, as a fact, the finan- 
cial support of the church in the com- 
munity is fully five times that accorded 
the library. Why? And, what can be 
done about it? 

The vital importance of the library 
to the community is obviously not rec- 
ognized—or more adequate relative 
support would be forthcoming. 
Granted that on the average the 
schools are fourfold as vital to com- 
munity conditions as the library, even 
then, their support is relatively twelve 
times that accorded the library! That 
is the present handicap of the library 
as compared with that of church and 
school. 

This—whatever the cause (which is 
probably a matter of Community needs 
and library services) makes finance 
the most vital aspect of library work. 
This is the chief limiting factor of the 
library. It is discovered to be the 
chief problem of the churches also, but 
not so much as for the libraries. It is 
decidedly a lesser problem for the 
schools. Adequate support for a 
standard library ($1.00 annually per 
capita) is found, on analysis, to be one 
of the fifty most vital needs of a stand- 
ard community. It ranks twenty-fifth 
among three hundred fifty standard 
items in vital importance. 


The library is severely handicapped. 
Does it “play well” with this unfair 
handicap? It is good for morale, for 
serviceability, for agressive extension, 
for a correct angle on Community 
needs and library services? Frank 
librarians will probably admit that it 
is not. 

It is possible that as a “little brother 
of the rich” the library may find a 
feasible outlet in its connection with 
the schools, but it should have support 
in its own right corresponding to its 
place in the community. Analysis of 
the library shows that second only to 
adequate finance for the success of a 
library is its work with the schools. 
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Perhaps the library is still common- 
ly regarded as a sort of polite cultural 
frill on the community rather than as 
a real piece of the texture of the com- 
munity—which it is. And why? Why? 


When one glances over the incred- 
ibly large expenditures in our com- 
munities for pleasure, motoring, enter- 
tainments, travel-vacations, movies, 
collections and hobbies, newspapers, 
radio, and a long list—it is evident 
that the library and its services are 
not thought much of at all, generally. 
This is reflected in its low tax sup- 
port. And the question arises, cannot 
the library give the public something 
better for pastime—at least on similar 
sorts of activity—than for which it at 
present so liberally spends its money. 
Here is a cost community need which 
challenges a consideration of possible 
library services! What, at any rate, is 
the library doing locally day by day, to 
rationalize, dignify, these major diver- 
sions of the American public. It is 
obvious that there are possible activi- 
ties of the library which would make 
any or all of these more worth while 
for human beings. 


It is “mighty poor business” for our 
communities to spend so much (one- 
third and more of all public revenues) 
on schools if the net result is that the 
average person develops only a couple- 
books-a-year reading habit. This is a 
paper age—an age of the printed page 
—an age of literacy-materials, as truly 
as it is an age of steel. Successful 
living—even up to the typical stand- 
ard—can only come to those who read 
and make effective use of books. 


It should soon be emphasized and 
become a matter of public recognition 
that today it is well-nigh impossible 
to have what can be called a library, 
privately. The public library is the 
only possible library! Private librar- 
ies which amount to anything are as 
impossible as private sewerage, water- 
supply or street system. The public 
library is ordinarily reckoned part of 
a modern American community, but, 
in fact, it is not unless one considers 
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only the larger places. Again, we ask 
why? 

In conclusion of this part of my 
argument, I will then say that the 
library fails of recognition and sup- 
port because, although it does vital 
service to the community, these serv- 
ices are at present too indirect and in- 
definite. They should be deliberate 
and conscious. The library should 
know its community and for each 
community need there should be a 
definite and obvious library service. 

How this can be done will next en- 
gage our attention. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


At the second general session on 
Thursday morning at 9:30 o'clock 
Professor William L. Bailey continued 
his address of the previous day on 
Community needs and library services. 
He showed by a careful analysis of 
the main aspects of the life of the 
community, how the library can do 
something for all of them. Before the 
library can attain its proper place in 
the community and demand adequate 
financial support, he challenged it to 
do its utmost toward performing the 
following functions: 


1. Preserve local history. 


2. Not spend too much time on things 
not important 


3. Be located nearest the phases most 
vital 


4. Have its hours adjusted to the 
needs of the community 


5. Suit the book stock to community 
needs 


6. Have its library board representa- 
tive. 


7. Have its staff trained in the social 
sciences as well as the cultural 


8. Give ample reference service. 


The address will be printed in full 
in the January number of [Illinois 
libraries. 


Following the two addresses by Pro- 
fessor Bailey, the discussion was led 
by Nellie Parham from the Blooming- 
ton Public Library and Pearl I. Field 
from the Chicago Public Library. 
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Business Meeting 


Following the second general ses- 
sion, Mr. Browning called the meeting 
to order for the business session. 


The reports of the officers were 
read and that of the Treasurer referred 
to the Auditing Committee. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


Cash on hand October 13, 1928..$ 689.23 
Membership dues received 878.00 
Interest on building and loan... 14.22 


Total receipts for the year...$1,581.45 
$ 706.80 


Building and loan investment...$ 575.00 
Interest on building and loan... 14.22 
Bank balance 


Total disbursements 


Total balance on hand October 
19, 1929 


BLANCHE GRAY, 
Treasurer. 


Report of the Legislative Committee 


Anna May Price, reporting for the 
Legislative Committee, said that after 
considerable effort on the part of the 


committee, the [Illinois Legislature 
passed the bill with two important 
amendments to the library law: one 
increasing the rate of tax levy for 
library purposes from .9 to 1.2 mills 
on the dollar; and the other providing 
a contract measure, an act enabling 
communities, villages, towns, and 
townships to contract with a neighbor- 
ing library for library service. 

Report of the Membership Committee 


At the request of the Executive 
Board the Membership Committee of 
the Illinois Library Association put its 
greatest effort into gaining life mem- 
bers and institutional members for the 
association rather than gaining new 
members. A form letter was sent to 
each member of the association setting 
forth the advantages of life member- 
ship and asking him to consider the 
proposition. To each librarian in the 
state a form letter was sent asking that 
the name of the library be added to the 
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I. L. A. membership list. Our efforts 
resulted in the following 

Life members 


ee 
Ruth Montgomery, Chairman, 


Mr. Browning recommended to the 
incoming Board that the fees received 
from life memberships be placed in a 
separate fund and invested so as to 
bring in an income. 


Form Letter Sent to Members of 
IL. A. 


The Membership Committee of the 
Illinois Library Association is asking 
you to present to your Board of Trus- 
tees the question of membership in the 
Association for your library. 


You understand that most of the 
legislation benefiting libraries in the 
state is initiated and actively sup- 
ported by the Association. The librar- 
ian by his personal membership con- 
tributes to the cause of better library 
service. On committees he gives freely 
of his time and often of his money. 
But there are expenses that must be 
met, particularly during legislative 
years and during the annual meeting. 
It seems no more than fair for each 
library to contribute at least a dollar a 
year from its annual budget as its 
share in the work. 

The committee will appreciate any 
effort you may make to enroll your 
library. The fee of $1.00 may be sent 
to Miss Gray, our treasurer, or to me. 


District Representative. 


Form Letter Sent to all Librarians 
of the State 


Have you ever thought about be- 
coming a Life Member of the Illinois 
Library Association? Don’t you think 
it would be a comfort to belong to at 
least one organization for all your life 
and not be reminded each year that 
now is the time for your dues? The 
chances are that most of you will live 
long enough to enjoy some years of 
free membership and consequently you 
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are getting a bargain. If you are just 
starting your library career you may 
leave the state at some time but you 
will want to keep in touch with pro- 
gress in the state that benefited by 
your first efforts. If you are a trus- 
tee, although your actual term may be 
short, you will want to express your 
continued interest in library affairs. 
Life membership will assure this. 

These are purely personal reasons 
for changing your membership to a 
Life Membership. The fee, $10, is so 
low that it is not surprising to hear 
the question of raising it receiving con- 
sideration. You are already a member 
of the Association and do not need to 
be reminded of the work done in its 
name to benefit the libraries of the 
state. 

Won’t you give the matter careful 
attention? Either Miss Gray, our 
Treasurer, or I shall be glad to receive 
your fee and enroll you among the 
Life Members. 

Yours truly, 
District Representative. 
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Mr. Browning announced the ap- 
pointment of the following commit- 
tees: 


Auditing: 
Harriet M. Skogh 
Ruth Montgomery 
Ruth Ford 


Resolutions: 
Elsie McKay 
Alice Williams 
Juanita Engstrand 


The Nominating Committee placed 
before the Association for officers for 
the coming year the following ticket: 


President, M. F. Gallagher, Evanston. 

First Vice-President, Anne M. Boyd, 
Urbana. 

Second Vice-President, Cora Hendee, 
Highland Park. 

Secretary, Glady Allison, River Forest. 

Treasurer, Blanche Gray, Mattoon, 


On motion it was moved and sec- 
onded that the report be accepted and 
that the secretary be instructed to cast 
the ballot for the above named officers. 
The secretary cast the ballot for the 
officers as named in the report. Meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Children’s Literature Section 


Chairman: 


Winifred Bright, Children’s Librarian, Wilmette Public Library 


Secretary: Ethel Kratz, Librarian, Champaign Public Library 


Thursday afternoon at 2 o’clock 


Intermediate reading 


Mrs. Lucile Pannell 


Librarian, Foreman Junior High School, Chicago 


Intermediate reading—Poetry 


Mary Ayres 


Children’s Librarian, Oak Park Public Library 
Elimination of books no longer valuable for children’s shelves. ...Agatha Shea 
Director of children’s work, Chicago Public Library 


School children’s illustration of favorite books 


Frances Donnelly 


Art Supervisor, Wilmette Public Schools 


Recent books for children 


Adah Whitcomb 


Supervisor of work with schools, Chicago Public Library 


A Reading Experiment With Adult Books for Adolescents 


MRS. LUCILE PANNELL, Librarian, Foreman Junior High School, Chicago. 


One of the absorbing problems of 
juvenile librarians today is to find 
suitable books for the intermediate 
age. During the I. L. A. convention 
held in Danville October, 1928, Mr. 
Solle of Kroch’s Book Store presented 
an interesting list of adult books he 


had suggested to young readers be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eight- 
een. There was considerable comment 


regarding the suitability of these 
books at a Round Table breakfast the 
following morning. Being a junior 
high school librarian, I thought it 
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would be an interesting experiment to 
try out these books. 

Miss Armstrong, the English teach- 
er of an accelerated group agreed to 
the plan, and with the cooperation of 
the Chicago Public Library most of 
the books were placed in the class 
room at the students’ disposal. There 
were forty-eight pupils in the class 
and the experiment was made for four 
months. The purpose of the experi- 
ment was explained and the boys and 
girls promised to write their honest re- 
actions to the books. The response 
was very satisfactory. The conscious- 
ness of high I. Q. ratings and the fact 
that they were accelerated (“exhilar- 
ated”, as some call it), made some of 
their reports smug and opininated, but 
withal, extremely interesting. No ef- 
fort was made to lead up to, or force 
the books, but we asked each child to 
read as many as possible. 

Mr. Solle’s comment on reading the 
reports, was as follows: 

“One thing these reviews did, was 
to confirm me in my choice of titles, 
but I believe it best to raise the age 
limit a year or two on all the titles, 
and four or five on the travel selec- 
tions. 

“It is surprising how naive these 
youngsters are in their self-conscious 
re-actions. I certainly would not 
place my son in an accelerated group. 
I would really prefer late maturity to 
precocity.” 

Several general conclusions were 
drawn from the reports as a whole. 


(a) Attractive and colorful bind- 
ings held a strong appeal; for 
example, The great horned 
spoon and Safari. 

There was a strong prejudice 
against any book told in the 
first person, although some of 
the books were interesting 
enough to carry through in 
spite of that. 

A style of writing containing 
many difficult and foreign 
words, was unpopular, perhaps 
because of its difficulty. Chita 
is a case in point. 


(b) 
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(d) Fantasy without an introduc- 
tion had little popularity. 

(e) The length of the book was 

considered. Most of the longer 

travel and biography books 

were not completed for this 

reason. 

Time will not allow the reading of 
any of these reports, but they are here 
at the disposal of anyone interested in 
a particular book. 


Travel 


Adventures in Arabia, by Seabrook, 
W. B.—Harcourt. 

Needs slight introduction. Five 
reports—three were enthusiastic 
ones. Simplicity of style and ad- 
venturous episodes appealed most. 

Book of Gloucester fisherman, by Con- 
nolly, J. B.—Day. 

Only two read it but one report 
was very extensive and showed a 
real appreciation. Worth adding 
for sea story readers. 

City of the sacred well, by Willard, T. 
A.—Century. 

Three started but all found it too 
dull to finish. 

The friendly Arctic, by Stefansson, V. 
—Macmillan. 

One report and that unfavorable. 
Too long and not enough adven- 
ture. Compared style of writing to 
DeKruif’s in Microbe hunters, that 
being an example of interesting 
style. 

The great horned spoon, by Wright, 
Eugene—Bobbs. 

In the light of the recent uproar 
concerning the verity of incident in 
late travel books, it was interesting 
to find several readers questioning 
the authenticity of this book. To 
quote, “The author tells this story 
as if it were true”, and “It would, 
I believe, be hard for anyone, juve- 
nile or adult, to tell whether this 
book is fiction or non-fiction. To 
me, it seemed as if the book were 
made up of true and imaginary 
facts”. Four out of six readers 
found it fascinating and recom- 
mended it. 
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Jungle paths and Inca ruins, by Mc- 
Govern, W. M.—Century. 

Two readers. One barely man- 
aged half the book and the other 
found it full of historical incident 
and interesting information. 

Man eaters of Tsavo, by Patterson, J. 
H.—Macmillan. 

Four readers, girls, and all com- 

ments were favorable. 


Mesa, Canon and Pueblo, by Lummis, 
C. F.—Century. 
The one reader suggests this 
for information about the United 
States. 


Safari, by Johnson, Martin—Putnam. 

Four readers. Only adverse 
criticism was regarding its length. 

Under sail, by Reisenberg, Felix — 
Harcourt. 

Two sea story readers reported 
this exciting and informational. The 
third suggested it would appeal to 
someone who cared for sea stories. 
He did not. 


White waters and black, by Mac- 
Creagh, Gordon—Century. 
The fullest reports were written 
on this book, and all readers found 
it worth reading. 


Winter circuit of our Arctic coast, by 
Stuck, Hudson—Macmillan. 

Three attempted this. One found 
it lacked “pep”. The others enjoyed 
parts but found most chapters dull 
and uninteresting. 


Fiction 


Bar sinister, by Davis, R. H.—Scrib- 
ner. 

This had more readers than any 
other book. Out of seventeen, only 
three gave unfavorable reports. The 
title was confusing and several were 
disappointed to find it a dog story 
rather than a western story. Diffi- 
cult to find satisfactory definition of 
bar sinister. Richard Harding Davis 
won many hearty enthusiasts with 
this. 

Blind corner, by Yates, Dornford— 
Minton. 
Library did not have. 
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Blowing weather, by MacIntyre, J. T. 
—Century. 

Topping sea story. Six read it 
and four found it to their taste. 
Personally, the description of the 
Sargossa Sea was unforgetable. 


Chita, by Hearn, Lafcadio—Harper. 
Too difficult. All commented on 
large number of foreign phrases. 
Too advanced for intermediates. 


City of beautiful nonsense, by Thurs- 
ton, E. T.—Appleton. 
Did not have much appeal. One 
found it too mature; the other read 
a small part and commented, “The 
latter part of the name was fitting— 
nonsense’. 


Cursed be the treasure, by Drake, H. 
B.—Vanguard. 
Good adventure. All liked it im- 
mensely. 


Drums, by Boyd, James—Scribner. 
Library had copy of Marching on 
so we put that on book table with 
the result that more people read it 
than Drums. Those who read both 
liked Marching on best although 
both titles were popular. 


Explorers of the dawn, by De La 
Roche, Mazo—Knopf. 


Six reports—all favorable. Two 
thought book too juvenile for inter- 
mediates, 


Flute of the gods, by Ryan, M. E.— 
Stokes. 
Four readers decided it had ap- 
peal even for those who did not care 
for Indian stories. 


Great detective stories, by Van Dine, 
S. S.—Scribner. 

This was read under Van Dine’s 
real name W. H. Wright and we 
had it only a short time. The title 
alone would sell the book. Six read- 
ers and all enthusiastic ones. 

Haunted book shop, by Morley, Chris- 
topher—Doubleday. 

Title promises more thrills than 
the book holds but all seven readers 
liked combination of mystery and 
love story. 
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Tyl Ulenpiegel, Coster, Charles de— 
McBride. 
Rather difficult reading. Only 
two attempted but one found it very 
worth while. 


Messer Marco Polo, by Byrne, Donn 
—Century. 

Not at all popular. Six read it. 
They liked end better than begin- 
ning but were not at all fond of 
book. 

Moonstone, by Collins, Wilkie— 
Harper. 

A modern binding and larger 
print would help this book. Three 
read and liked it. Four others 
started but could not finish. 

My Antonia, by Cather, Willa— 
Houghton. 

The reports convince one that 
this book is too difficult for junior 
high school age. Girls liked it but 


missed the outstanding features of 
the book. 


Mysterious stranger, Clemens, S. L.— 


Harper. 

Four read this, and three liked 
it tremendously, especially Mark 
Twain fans. Let me quote one re- 
port, “This book will interest all 
children who are not very religious. 
The reason for my saying this is 
that religious children would be 
shocked and insulted by Mark 
Twain’s ideas pertaining to heaven”. 

Patricia Brent, spinster, by Anon— 
Doubleday. 

Two read and liked it. Better 
material can be found to take its 
place. 

Prisoner in fairyland, by Blackwood, 
Algernon—Macmillan. 

Just one reported favorably on 
Prisoner in fairyland. The others 
found the style confusing and did 
not care for fantasy. 


Red Ledger, by Packard, F. L.—Dou- 
bleday. 

Any Packard book would be pop- 
ular. This had eleven readers, all 
hailing it a most unusual story. 

Romance of Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Merezhkovskii, D. M.—Putnam. 
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Four read parts of this but the 
general feeling was adverse. Book 
is too advanced for this age. 

Simple souls, by Turner, J. H.—Scrib- 
ner. 

This book was rather popular. 
Eight read it although some felt 
characters were too simple and silly. 
Author lays too much emphasis on 
class distinction. Book is too trivial 
to be considered on special list. 

Treasure of the Isle of Mist, by Tarn, 
W. W.—Putnam. 

Distinctly not popular. Felt it 
was fairytale and childish. A little 
difficult without help. 

Three students, by MacFall, Haldane 
—Knopf. 

Fine print and difficult style which 
makes book unsuitable. Most chil- 
dren need more reading background 
than this age gives usually. Six 
read parts of the book. One liked 
it but none connected Omar Khay- 
yam with this story. They had 
never heard of him. 

Years between. 2 vols., by Feval & 
Lassoz—Longmans. 

The only criticism of the two 
volumes presented, Mysterious cav- 
alier and Martyr to the queen was 
that the library did not have the 
succeeding volumes. The books may 
be second-rate Dumas but they are 
very popular. 

Where the blue begins, by Morley, 
Christopher—Doubleday. 

Without a doubt this book is not 
for young readers. They cannot 
make out whether Morley is telling 
of men or dogs and they talk 
vaguely of the philosophy, psychol- 
ogy and metaphysics to be found, as 
reasons for their dislike. 

History 
Buccaneers of the Pacific, by Wycher- 
ley, George—Bobbs. 
(Library did not have.) 
Ghengis Khan, by Lamb, Charles— 
McBride. 

Had book only short time. Just 
one reader who gave up because 
there was too much detail to be in- 
teresting. 
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Historical nights entertainment, by 
Sabatini, Rafael—Houghton. 
(Library did not have.) 


Old deadwood days, by Bennett, Es- 
telline—Sears. 
Three readers. Worth adding to 
a collection but needs some recom- 
mendation. Could be used nicely 
with United States history classes. 
Sutter’s gold, by Cendrars, Blaise— 
Harper. 
Both reports on this book were 
enthusiastic ones. 


Poetry 


New voices, by Wilkinson, Marguer- 
ite—Macmillan. 

Only one reader but her apprecia- 
tion was enough to make the book 
worth having. 

Star points, by Richards, Mrs. Waldo 
—Houghton. 

Four reports. Not all read entire 
book of poems but got pleasure out 
of those they chose. 


Essays 


Fourth in the furnace, by Stanton, S. 
B.—Minton. 
Dull reading to two readers who 
attempted book. 
Minds and manners of wild animals, 
by Hornaday, W. T.—Scribner. 
Those who like animal stories en- 
joyed this and others did not like it 
at all. Four readers. 
Reading, by Walpole, Hugh—Harper. 
Four readers and all enjoyed 
these essays and gave full reports. 
Waste paper philosophy, by Wilson, 
T. P. Cameron—Doran. 
One report described this as 
unique. Two out of three liked it. 


Biography 


Abraham Lincoln, 2 vols., by Sand- 
burg, Carl—Harcourt. 
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Very popular. Those who read 
the two volumes liked the second 
volume better than the first. Abe 
Lincoln grows up seems more suit- 
able for the average child, however. 

Americanization of Edward Bok— 
Scribner. 

Three readers. Two found it good 
biography and the third thought it 
dull. 

Andrew Jackson, by Johnson, G. W.— 
Minton. 

Two comments: “The first quar- 
ter of the book is rather hard to 
understand” and “When I reached 
the end I said to myself, “This is one 
of the most interesting biographies 
I have ever encountered’, and so it 


” 


was. 


From immigrant to inventor, by Pu- 
pin, Michael—Scribner. 

An interest in science is of basic 
importance here. Two read it, the 
science student with enthusiasm and 
the other waded through. 


Hunger fighters, by DeKruif, Paul— 
Harcourt. 

Had book short time. One reader 
wrote full and detailed report of his 
pleasure in the book. 

Microbe hunters, by DeKruif, Paul— 
Harcourt. . 

“Extremely interesting’ was the 
verdict in six reports. With a good 
science teacher’s recommendation, 
this book is too popular to supply 
the demand for it. 


Ways of the circus, by 

George—Harper. 

This was not available except for 

a short time. The few readers who 

were found of animal stories, liked 

it. 

Upon completion of this experiment 
we felt that on the whole, Mr. Solle’s 
list, selected by him for individual 
readers, offers many valuable sugges- 
tions for an intermediate collection. 


Conklin, 
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Poetry and the Early Teens 
By MARY AYERS, Children’s Librarian, Oak Park Public Library 


You probably remember Francis 
Thompson’s description of childhood 
beginning, “Know you what it is to be 
a child?” and ending with the words, 
“It is to live in a shell, and count 
yourself king of infinite space.” It has 
always been my feeling that the com- 
ing of the teen age was the breaking 
of the shell, and the emergence of a 
self, strange and unfamiliar to its 
possessor—a self which still clings to 
many of its early loves, but yet is 
filled with that longing Carruth speaks 
of in Each in his own tongue. 

“Like tides on a crescent sea-beach 

When the moon is new and thin, 

Into our hearts high yearnings 

Come surging and welling in. . .” 
How many times I have seen big boys 
wait their chance to slip into the fairy 
tale corner when no one was looking, 
and take an old favorite to enjoy; or 
smiled inwardly at the “Big sister” 
blushirngly say the doll book was for 
the little sister. 

The “poor dear adolescent!” What 
a challenge he offers us. A challenge 
to our interest in helping him to find 
himself in his reading, and a challenge 
to our sympathy in overcoming those 
lions in his path—the grown-ups who 
jibe and ridicule. At times, of course, 
they remind us of that inimitable story 
of Ian Hay’s—Scally—where the dog 
hero constantly forgets he is no longer 
a puppy, and frightens people half to 
death with his ponderous embraces. 

The subject of the adolescent in the 
library has been rather fully discussed 
in these conferences, I believe, and I 
just want to share with you some of 
the very delightful experiences I have 
had with these young people and po- 
etry in my years as a boys’ and girls’ 
librarian. 

Someone somewhere has said, “To 
read in practical language is to be told, 
but to read in poetry is to learn by ex- 
perience.” How perfectly that fits 
into the program of helping the young 
teens, if—and I fear that at times the 
“If” is with capital letters—there is 


a real love of poetry in the person 
doing the introducing. It is almost 
impossible not to share poetry. It is 
like happiness and was “born a twin.” 
My earliest recollections are of my 
brother and myself lying flat on the 
floor with a huge old book of verse in 
front of us, taking turns page and 
page about, with Nourembega, Than- 
atopsis, Grandmother's story of Bunk- 
er Hill battle, and dozens of others. 


One very joyous recollection of 
mine is of a morning spent with a 
class of junior high boys and girls in 
a normal training school. The teacher 
had asked me to read poetry to them, 
for as long a time as I liked, and we 
started with Silver pennies (which, by 
the way, is the most for a dollar that 
I ever found), selecting Noyes’ Sher- 
wood in the twilight...1s Robin Hood 
awake?, Cargoes, Dreaming of a 
prince, and the Empty house on the 
road to Suffern, which I was able to 
describe to them minutely, as I had 
passed it many times. Then I noticed 
that one of the largest boys was a bit 
restless, and I turned directly to him 
with “If I were Lord of Tartary, my- 
self and I alone,” and he instantly re- 
sponded, nor could I ever pass him in 
the hall again without a repetition of 
the verse. 

When I visited a school one day in 
spring—one of those days Van Dyke 
has described as 

“When chinks in April’s windy dome 

Let down a day in June” 

a Junior High teacher met me in the 
hall and begged me to take her class 
for a half hour, as they were driving 
her mad. I seized This Singing world 
and something else from their shelves, 
and went in. The highwayman held 
them spellbound, of course, with its 
wonderful rhythm, and the music of 
the words. And then Come choose 
your road and away, my lad, and I 
meant to do my work today, and by 
that time they were refreshed and so 
was I, 
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There was another time when I was 
visiting a school and found a class 
studying lumbering and having a hard 
time understanding the way logs 
jammed. The teacher asked me if I 
could suggest any illustration from 
books, and at once Boyesen’s Brier 
Rose came to my mind, and we shared 
the pleasure of his lovely word 
pictures. 


Few of my club meetings passed 
without poetry, and frequently the 
members would come into the library 
when things happened and ask for 
poems illustrative of the event. A 
thunder storm would bring them in 
and we would find Shelley’s Cloud 
most apt— 
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“In a cavern under is fettered the 
thunder... 


It struggles and howls by fits.” 


And during the Great War they were 
constantly asking for the poems from 
other times that would suit certain 
situations. 


I could go on for hours with remi- 
niscences of this kind, but time is too 
fleeting for that at a meeting, so I'll 
just stop now with the verse my girls 
particularly loved: 


“Into my heart’s treasury 
I slipped a coin 
That time cannot take 
Nor thief purloin. 
O better than the minting 
Of a gold crowned king 
Is the safe kept memory 
Of a lovely thing.” 


Elimination of Books no Longer Valuable for Children’s Shelves 


Abstract of the talk by AGATHA SHEA, Director of Children’s work 
Chicago Branch Libraries 


Miss Agatha Shea, gave a survey 
of the Chicago plan for eliminating 
books no longer useful for children’s 
shelves. The first step in this under- 
taking was to send a questionnaire to 
each of the Chicago branches to deter- 
mine the usefulness and up-to-dateness 
of books on the shelves. The response 
to this was very generous. The next 
step was to appoint a committee of 
ten, composed of the most experienced 
and best trained children’s librarians. 
The purpose of this committee was 
two-fold, namely: 


1. To prepare a. list of unused 
books and to compare them with 
other books which had out- 
grown their usefulness. 


To make a new list of substi- 
tutes which could be recom- 
mended in place of the less de- 
sirable. 


In this process of evaluation, the 
personal element was to be eliminated 
as far as possible. Some of the ques- 
tions considered were as follows: 


1. Up-to-dateness of material. 
Many sport, school, army and 


navy stories were found to be 
hopelessly out of date. 


Are the experiences and charac- 
ters of the book greatly over- 
drawn, or are they possible? 


Is material just ephemeral, pop- 
ular, or will it contribute to a 
good working collection? 


How many below standard 
books is a library justified in 
buying with limited funds when 
better ones are available? 


As a result of this evaluation, more 
than 200 titles, by about sixty authors, 
were eliminated. In many cases the 
committee did not eliminate all books 
by one author. For instance, about 
fifteen titles by Barbour, including 
those in the Yardley series, survived 
the knife. The following series by 
Altsheler, also were allowed to re- 
main: Civil War series, Young trailer 
series, and World War series. As yet 
only fiction has been considered in this 
evaluation process, but as time goes 
on, non-fiction as well will be carefully 
considered. 
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School Children’s Dlustrations of Favorite Books 
By FRANCES DONNELLY, Art Supervisor, Wilmette Public Schools 


The childrens’ department of our 
Wilmette Free Public Library plays a 
very intimate part in the lives of our 
public school children. Miss Bright, 
our children’s librarian, is almost as 
well known as our supervisors. She 
visits the schools frequently to tell the 
children of new books in the library 
that she is sure they will enjoy. For 
years most of the supplementary read- 
ing has been supplied by the library. 
Now that our school library has 
grown, we call upon the public library 
for books only on alternate months. 

The children in our schools learn 
the technique of reading early. Most 
of them come from homes where books 
are read and talked about. One child 
I know in the fifth grade has a library 
of a hundred and seventy-five books. 
In each classroom is an open book 
case and a reading table. Each child 


has in his desk a book that he reads 


only for pleasure when he has finished 
his other lessons. 


With this situation in our schools 
and my idea that drawing in public 
schools should be an expression of the 
children’s thoughts, it is not to be won- 
dered at that I was most enthusiastic 
about Miss Bright’s idea two years 
ago of illustrating library books as a 
means of motivating the reading of 
interesting books. It is easy to draw 
a good picture when your thoughts 
are filled with an interesting subject. 
At that time Miss Bright visited each 
grade from the first through the eighth 
and urged the children to come to the 
public library for interesting books to 
illustrate. Although there is a graded 
list of books in the library, no limita- 
tion was made to the child’s choice of 
book except that he be able to read it. 
Some of our third graders read fifth 
grade books and some fourth graders 
read sixth and seventh grade books. 
Several primary teachers brought their 
children to the library for the first 
time—then carried on a library project 
in the room. 


This first project was carried on, as 
I said, two years ago, during January 
and February. Those are good months 
for reading. We allowed two weeks 
for reading books before the pictures 
were started. We all felt that there 
was more joy in reading and making 
pictures when we could do it without 
a thought of hurry. Each child might 
experiment and express his idea in 
whatever way seemed best to him— 
crayon, water color, fresco or tempera 
paint. Some made posters instead of 
pictures. One third grade chose to 
dramatize their story of Hansel and 
Gretel, then made their pictures of the 
play on twenty-four by thirty-six inch 
wrapping paper with fresco paints. It 
was quite spectacular. 


In doing the project this year we 
were most limited. The children were 
in new rooms unacquainted with their 
teacher or she with them. They must 
finish the pictures in three weeks— 
working for results to show you, did 
not allow for the pleasure in reading 
nor the original creative expression of 
the other project, although it was 
carried on in the same way. 


Miss Bright visited each room to 
tell the children that we were going to 
illustrate library books again. They 
were delighted. This year we sug- 
gested the teacher read the story to the 
primary grades if the children were 
too young, this early in the fall, to 
read for themselves. Several other 
rooms chose one story because it in- 
sured good pictures. For example, 
The child’s story of Robinson Crusoe 
by Nida, was illustrated by a fourth 
grade, and The story of Marco Polo 
by Noah Brooks, was chosen by a 
fifth, Many of these children had 
read this story in the fourth grade as 
supplementary reading for their his- 
tory. You might be interested in 
Teaching American history in the mid- 
dle grades of the elementary school by 
Mary G. Kelty, as a help in your 
schools. It gives clear and definite 
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suggestions to the teacher as well as a 
good list of supplementary reading. 


Our aim in making illustrations is 
to teach the child to express graphi- 
cally his ideas in a clear and beautiful 
composition. It has been said that a 
picture is an artist’s thought expressed 
in color on canvas. We give special 
emphasis to individual thinking—to 
imaginative ideas—to creative expres- 
sion. We lead them to develop tech- 
nique by showing them better ways of 
expressing their ideas—always giving 
emphasis to the idea. A child is asked, 
“Does this picture tell your story well? 
If not, why not?” We point out the 
necessity of selecting those details for 
their picture that describe the incident 
and eliminating all unnecessary de- 
tails. We teach them that a good pic- 
ture must have a center of interest, 
good balance, pleasing rhythm and 
harmony of line as well as color. We 
insist that the child draw his idea first. 
Later the teacher may help him with 
demonstration lessons and pictures to 


express that idea in a better way. 
One day a child came to me asking 
how he could make a picture of a man 
carving a boat. “Where do you think 
the boat should be, Arthur?” I asked. 
“Down here in front,” was the reply. 
One line on his paper showed the 


place. “Where do you think the man 
would be ?”—“On the other side of the 
boat, here”. Another line placed the 
man to the right. “Where is the man 
carving the boat?’”—‘In front of his 
house.” Two lines marked off the 
house at the left. Thus the picture 
began. It took only a few minutes to 
get a boy to pose and the first sketch 
was complete. More careful drawing 
and color was added in another lesson. 


A child must have a clear and defi- 
nite idea before he draws his picture. 
When he is filled with the idea the 
drawing is easy. These library books 
have furnished our children with 
ideas. We have given them the oppor- 
tunity to express their ideas graphi- 
cally. This has made them eager to 
get more ideas and make more pic- 
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tures. Thus we cooperate and “all 
work together for good.” 

Miss Donnelly made her talk vivid 
by showing the pictures the children 
had drawn to illustrate their books. 


Wilmette Public Schools 


Department of Art Education 
Illustration 


Grades 1-8 
Aim: 


To teach children to express graphi- 
cally their ideas in a clear and beauti- 
ful composition. 


Desirable Outcomes : 


An attitude of admiration and ap- 
preciation of pictures that tell a story 
well. 


The habit of individual thinking. 


The habit of making use of all avail- 
able sources of information. 


An ability to select those details that 
describe the incident chosen and to 
eliminate all unnecessary details. 


An ability to arrange a good compo- 
sition that will have a center of inter- 
est, balance, rhythm and harmony. 


An ability to arrange colors har- 
moniously. 


Suggested Procedure: 


Discuss with the children, books 
they have read. For this project all 
books must have come from the Wil- 
mette Public Library. 


Let each child make his picture with 
the idea of telling others the part of 
the story he likes best. Later the 
teacher may offer suggestions and im- 
provements by questioning their 
choices and asking, “Does it tell your 
story well?” 

Demonstration and practice may 
follow to improve technique and com- 
position. 

The final composition should be a 
decided improvement over the first 
sketch. 
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Suggested graphic compositions : 


Pictures, large or small 
Posters 

Friezes 

Clay titles 


Suggested Media 


Crayon 
Water color 
Fresco paints 
Tempera 


Rules for this Project: 


1. Books must come from the Wil- 
mette Public Library. 


2. Drawings must be original. 


3. No copies will be considered. 


4. Teachers must not “touch up” 
child’s drawing or demonstrate to him 
by drawing part of his picture. 
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Clay models 
Stage scenes 
Movies 


Ink 
Cut paper 
Linoleum blocks 


Clay 


5. All illustrations must be in the 
office Wednesday, October 9th. 
6. Write out report of your work: 
How book was chosen 
What demonstrations given 
What time used 
Medium 
Why? 
Frances Donnelly 
Supervisor 


Recent Books for Children 


By ADAH WHITCOMB, Supervisor Schools Department, Chicago Public Library 


An annotated list of ninety titles of 
recent books was distributed. About 
40 of these books were shown as they 
were discussed. 

Miss Whitcomb introduced her talk 
by contrasting the output of books for 
children to-day with that a decade ago, 
when the first Children’s Book Week 
was held. She emphasized the greater 
responsibility that this greater output 
entails. 

Realms of gold, recently compiled 
by Bertha Mahoney was cited as a 
valuable guide in selecting the best 
books for children on the market to- 
day. The list of Recent books for 
children, compiled each year, by Jessie 
Gay VanCleve and published by the 
A. L. A. for Book Week distribution 
was mentioned as especially helpful in 
the yearly crisis of choosing new books 
before Children’s Book Week when at 
least 200 new titles are put on the 
market within three months. 

The books, shown and described, 
were grouped according to the age of 
the child. First were some books of 


distinctly picture book character. Most 
of these come to us from overseas this 
year. Those shown were: 

Aldin, Cecil. White puppy book. 
(English) 

Petersham, Maud. Miki. 
gary) 

Kozisck, Josep. 
(Czeck) 

Moe, Louis. 
( Norwegian) 

Eisgruber, Elsa. Spin top spin and 
Rosemarie and thyme. (German) 

Williamson, Hamilton. A monkey 
tale. (American) 

Next the large print, easy reading 
style of picture book which makes chil- 
dren want to learn to read, as: 

Wells, Rhea. Coco, the goat 

Brock, E. L. The runaway sardine 

Orton, H. F. Queenie 

Mackall, Lawton. Poodle-oodle of 
Doodle farm. 

Baker, Margaret. 
we’en. 

Botsford, Florence. 
from the Italian. 


(Hun- 
A forest story. 


Raggle Taggle bear. 


Tomson’s Hallo- 


Picture tales 
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The next group was for those who 
have mastered the first difficulties of 
the printed page and are ready to read 
a book “with chapters” as the little 
girl said. Some of the most attractive 
of these are: 


Phillips, E. C. Lively adventures 
of Johnny Ping Wing 

White, Eliza. Sally in her fur coat 

Swift, H. H. Little Blacknose 


Schram, Constance. Olaf, Lofoten 
fisherman, tr. by Siri Andrews 


Moon, Grace. The Magic Trail 

Siebe, Josephine. Kasperle’s adven- 
tures 

At about 12 years of age there is a 
dividing line when it is no longer so 
much a matter of reading ability, as 
the sophistication and contacts of the 
readers, which influences their reaction 
to books. 

This year brings an unusual number 
of popular, well written stories for 
older girls, such as the following: 

McNeely, M. H. The jumping-off 
place 

Singmaster, Elsie. 
own luck 

Allee, M. H. Susanne and Tris- 
tram 

Cannon, C. J. Pueblo girl 

Crew, H.C. Alanna 

Meigs, Cornelia. Crooked apple 
tree 

Miller, E. C. Pran of Albania 

The older boys will be eager for 
these new titles 

Pease, Howard. Shanghai passage 

Bill, A. H. Red Prior’s legacy 

Calvin, Jack. Square-rigged 

Green, Fitzhugh. Bob Bartlett, 
Master Mariner. 


You make your 
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Jekyll, G. B. Two boys in South 
American jungles 

Kauffman, R. W. Mad Anthony’s 
drummer 

Heyliger, William. The builder of 
the dam 

In the last group come some of the 
finest contributions to the field of Chil- 
dren’s literature of this year. These 
books are worthy to live and be read 
and re-read by coming generations. 

Finger, C. J. Courageous compan- 
ions 

Nordhoff, Charles. 
France 

Mukerji, Dhan G. The chief of the 
herd 

Young, 
horse 

Eaton, Jeanette. 
Seine 

Adams, Mrs. J. D. Vaine, a boy of 
New Finland 

Smith, Arthur. The Grey Maiden 

Overton, Jacqueline. Long Island’s 
story 

De la Mare, Walter. 
the Bible. 

Chevalier, J. C. Noah’s grandchil- 
dren 

Coit, Dorothy. 
Persia 

Price, Margaret. 
seven seas 

Miss Whitcomb distributed copies 
of the juvenile book order of the Chi- 
cago Public Library for October 15. 

At the adjournment of this session, 
the members formed themselves into 
three groups, and were personally con- 
ducted on tours to buildings and points 
of interest on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Falcons of 


Ella. The _ tanglecoated 


Daughter of the 


Stories from 


Ivory throne of 


Legends of the 


CONFERENCE DINNER 


The conference dinner was at 6:30 
Thursday evening in the Wesley 
Foundation. In introducing the speak- 
er of the evening, Mr. Browning 


stated that Miss Gale would speak 
upon the subject Some recent tenden- 
cies in modern fiction. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


By ZONA GALE 


Two rivers flow toward Portage, 
Wisconsin, and succeed in meeting, 
save for a mile’s distance. Between 
the Fox, flowing northwards, and the 
Wisconsin, flowing towards the south, 
this mile became the portage across 
which, in Astor fur-trading days, In- 
dians and the French, including Joliet 
and Pere Marquette, carried their ca- 
noes on their heads. Now a govern- 
ment canal connects the two rivers, 
and the water-spirits of the two rivers 
find themselves of one race. And over 
the little town, of an expectant early 
morning or of a tiptoe noon, one 
catches a clear horn from launch or 
from motor boat, signaling to the lock- 
master to open the locks and to let the 
waters meet. 


It is that signal which gives one 
pause. For they do not make it with 
a whistle or a horn. All the small 
river-craft carry a conch shell. Knock- 
ing about the bottom of the boat the 
conch shell will lie, and on its opened 
end will be blown the blast, monoto- 
nous and silvery. One wonders where 
they find these shells, for one recol- 
lects them in one’s childhood as inhab- 
iting parlor floors exclusively, and one 
doesn’t know how they escaped into 
boats. But there they lie, there they 
are lifted and sounded. And the lat- 
ency is this: that not to one in many 
of those who are boating, and who sig- 
nal by the shell, and not to one in 
many of those who from the shore 
hear that sweet metallic summons, is 
it known that the custom echoes the 
life and habits of a god of Greek myth, 
of Triton, whose custom it was to rise 
from the waves of the loud-sounding 
sea, and blow his wreathed horn. 

It is related that a visitor to the 
Cornish coast noted the evening rou- 
tine of the mussel-gatherers, who, when 
the tide begins to come in, rise, cup 
mouth in hands, and shout a warning 
up-coast, to the other mussel-gather- 
ers. And that shrill and warning cry 
consists of one word—the word 


“Aeger,” shouted and repeated up 
those rocky ways. The visitor asked 
one of these mussel-gatherers why he 
cried that word, and received the ex- 
pressionless reply that the tide was 
coming in. Yes, but why did he cry 
out that word? The man didn’t know. 
No mussel-gatherer knew. And the 
stranger, being curious, sought out the 
word, and found it to be an old Celtic 
name for water-god. 

Mr. Lewis Browne in This believ- 
ing world instances the primitive be- 
lief that at death the released spirit be- 
came hostile to the beloved ones left 
on earth. So, if his family was black, 
they painted their bodies white, and if 
they were white, they painted their 
bodies black, so that they might be in- 
visible to those inimical spirits of the 
dead. And thus our most elegant 
mourning gown, or stationery, or that 
slight black arm-band are survivals in 
us, having white bodies, of the days 
when white bodies were painted black 
for the protection of invisibility from 
the dead. 


I remember seeing in my childhood 
an illustration of a “heathen idol,” 
which a class was told was a hideous 
monster, because it had many hands 
and many faces. But the comment of 
a Brahmin was, “Ah yes, the all-seeing 
one, the all-powerful one, represented 
with the many hands and eyes.” 

One might multiply these implica- 
tions, as Frazier does, in The golden 
bough. Implications to which few at- 
tend, standing mutely, as they do, 
deeply among our accepted interpreta- 
tions, among our habits and conven- 
tions. But the romance, the true in- 
terpretation of any habit, of any con- 
vention, lies in this faint inner signifi- 
cance for which few have memory or 
attention. It is to the discovery of this 
implication in history, and in biog- 
raphy, that we owe the new history, 
the new biography, begun in our time. 
We name this now the humanizing of 
biography, of history, of knowledge, 
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but this means the discovery of impli- 
cations long nonchalantly regarded, if 
regarded at all. 

The neglected implications of daily 
human living, when at last these are 
observed, move us most. There is a 
house where sits all day by a window 
a woman in the eighties, saying: 

“There goes Blank. That’s the sec- 
ond time she has been downtown to- 
day.” 

“There goes Blank. She'd better 
take an umbrella. That’s her best 
suit.” 

“Look at him. Got a tin pail. Must 
be going for buttermilk. I wonder 
what his wife is going to make.” 

“Look at her. Going pell-mell down- 
town. There she goes back. Likely 
she forgot her sample.” 

This goes on by the hour. And the 
family is frankly bored. “What,” they 
say, “makes mother do that all day?” 
But one member of the family was 
pierced at last by the reason that 
mother did so. Here was a woman 


whose life had been filled with action 
and event, who had been accustomed 
to participate in all that went on about 


her. Now in late life, old and ill, she 
was no longer able to play her part. 
This window occupation was her man- 
ner of co-operating still, of pretending 
to some little role of participation. In- 
stead of a garrulous on-looker, she 
was thus divined to be a tragic figure, 
the immemorial being of life and ac- 
tion fallen upon its days of idleness. 
One sees a woman of advanced 
years enter a cafe a moment before her 
companion. The waiters are obviously 
surprised to see the older woman enter 
alone—she has that strange hesitation 
and misdirection which attack the 
aged. They seat her, and their con- 
cern is not deference, but a compas- 
sion, which she must feel, without ever 
having grown accustomed to feeling. 
For as soon as she is joined by her 
companion, a young woman in the 
thirties who gives the order, the older 
woman begins to say: “And have the 
plates hot—have them very hot. And 
have them make my tea in a hot pot— 
have them heat the pot well before 
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they pour in the hot water. And when 
they poach my egg, don’t let them have 
the water boiling....” and soon. The 
waiter is amused, the companion is an- 
noyed, and neither understands that 
the old lady, helped and pitied and set 
aside, is building up a defense of im- 
portance. If one were writing about 
her, the old lady whom the waiters 
and the companion saw would be a 
boring and stupid figure, but all the 
time there would be the other old lady, 
trying to recapture a position forever 
lost to her, a tragic and eternal figure. 
A youngish man enters a restaurant, 
for breakfast, and asks for a grape- 
fruit. “Don’t cut it,” he says, “bring 
it to me whole.” A few moments 
later he is heard accusing excitedly: 
“You have cut the grapefruit. I told 
you to bring it to me whole. Take it 
back. Bring it to me as God made it.” 
An authentic fancy perhaps, on his 
part, but the one who wrote about him 
as merely irritable would miss the 
man. Once, only Balzac and his kind 
would have seen the little figure labor- 
iously building up for his own enjoy- 
ment that sense of his own conse- 
quence; but now the new psychology 
has exposed the writer’s divination, 
and anyone at any table may read that 
grapefruit instance for what is it—and 
not to despise, but to understand, to 
see a little deeper into the nature of 
the being. 

In Show boat Edna Ferber sets a 
sentence which lit for me a forgotten 
and misinterpreted girl of my school- 
days. To this young woman every- 
thing was a crisis. The loss of a book, 
a failure to keep an appointment, to re- 
ceive a telephone message, to mail a 
letter, became a crisis, shrilly de- 
scribed. One used to be amused by it, 
then impatient. Edna Ferber’s char- 
acter is asked whether such an one, 
being ill, had a nurse, and, given in 
Mississippi days when such attend- 
ance was rare, the reply runs: “Of 
course. She has too strong a sense of 
the dramatic not to have a nurse when 
she is ill.” So I saw at last what was 
the matter with Maude, of the inces- 
santly manufactured crises. 
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Now, if you write about any of these 
people as they probably seem to the 
family, to the onlooker, you have 
automata. Boatman, mussel-gatherer, 
mourner, and “heathen idol’; old wo- 
man at the window, old woman or 
young man in the cafe, woman with a 
nurse, girl emphasizing every trifle, 
teacher or parent exercising the ro- 
mance of authority—all these, being 
merely recorded, are no more than 
surfaces. But any one of these inter- 
preted, his actions touched with their 
own secret relationships, becomes at 
once a figure of another importance, a 
figure on altogether another scale of 
significance. 

The unexpressed is of immeasur- 
ably greater value than the expressed. 
Not only has the human being a more 
vital import than the aspect which he 
presents to us, which already we know 
if we know anything of the race, but 
we are in danger of missing him alto- 
gether if somebody does not interpret 
even the aspect with which we think 
that we are “familiar”. Once, only 
the Balzacs could do this—and then 
we thought that they wrote of unique 
instances. Now the new psychology 
can make Balzacs of observation of us 
all. All that we lack is expression! 

This marks an immense advance in 
the treatment of fiction material. It is 
not less than the discovery of one of 
the three great secrets. The secret of 
the urge to write at all is inviolable; 
the secret of style is, after all, the mys- 
tery of the clothing of a flower; but 
the secret of the understanding of 
human beings is now something in 
which all the world may share. A dis- 
maying number of people are, by this 
broad door, already entered upon fic- 
tion-writing. They not unnaturally 
feel this magic to be enough. It is not 
enough, but its revelation is doing its 
great bit toward the ostracism from 
literature of machine-made charac- 
ters, 

In the inevitable reaction of litera- 
ture upon life we thus proceed to en- 
rich life by undivined implications. A 
child looks out of the window and 
says: “There comes my snow,” and 
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we see the arrogant individualism of 
childhood. Playing up to this individ- 
ualism, a mother says: “See the man, 
making a path for Maizie,” and hears 
Maizie say: “Man making a path for 
all peoples,” and the mother sees the 
dawn of group consciousness in the 
child. Little Peggy asks: “Why 
should you be good anyway ?”’—and 
hears something about growth, or even 
design, and cries vigorously: “Is that 
the reason? Well, people don’t know 
that. J’m going to tell people,’ and 
with a far look calculates: “I could 
tell a hundred,” and there is in the 
small face an evangelical fire. Little 
Lucille is said to laugh at silly things, 
and defends herself: “I saw my feet 
go back and forth from my skirt when 
I walk, and they looked so funny’”— 
and you discern in the child an ability 
to isolate the familiar and to seize on 
the humor of the hackneyed. These 
implications make all the difference 
between the open book and the closed 
covers of a personality. 

It is a commonplace that in the best 
stories the humor lies in the implica- 
tion. As in that shortest ghost-story 
ever written, of the two meeting in the 
picture-gallery of a haunted house. 
The first comer asked: “Aren’t you 
afraid of the ghost?” The new-comer 
exclaimed: “No! I don’t believe in 
ghosts.” Whereupon the other ob- 
served: “Oh, don’t you?”—and van- 
ished. It is a commonplace that in the 
most dramatic moments of a play the 
implication carries all. Great drama 
is great implication. It seems certain 
that in implication lies all acute un- 
derstanding of the human scene, all 
fine characterization of its figures. The 
line between great fiction and little fic- 
tion lies in the implication as detected 
or as undetected by the writer. 

Supremacy in importance among 
recent tendencies in fiction goes there- 
fore to that now generally condition- 
ing the new fiction; namely, the iso- 
lating and interpreting of the material 
between the lines. 

Miss Gale concluded her talk by 
reading selections from her book Yel- 
low gentians and blue. 
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LENDING SECTION 


Chairman: Matilde Kelly, Librarian, Portage Branch, Chicago. 


Friday Morning at 9 O’Clock 


Building Local History collections 


Felicia Ryan 


Librarian, East Bluff Branch, Peoria 


Library Buildings 


Carl B. Boden 


Librarian, Chicago Public Library 


Pamphlet Material—Illinois 


Mary J. Booth 


Librarian, Eastern Illinois State Normal Library 


Pamphlet Material—Chicago 


Winifred Baum 


Civics Department, Chicago Public Library 


Following this program, brief book reviews were given: 


Bower. Tragic era 


Professor M. L, Hansen 


University of Illinois 


Richardson. Ultima Thule 


Elsie McKay 


Librarian, Oak Park Public Library 


Gramont. Pomp and circumstances 


Bella Steurnagel 


Librarian, Belleville Public Library 


Walpole. Hans Frost 


Ella Saunders 


Librarian, Blackston Branch, Chicago 


Building Local Historical Collections 


By FELICIA RYAN, Librarian, East Bluff Branch, Peoria. 


The pace is so swift these days that 
what is news today becomes historical 
material even before the short-lived 
paper on which it is printed has turned 
yellow and cracked at the edges. 

I say the paper on which it is 
printed, because experience would 
seem to point to the fact that libraries 
should limit their historical collections 
to printed material. The temptation 
to dabble in antiques will be a great 
one. There will be occasions when 
exceptions will have to be made, but 
in the main the rule will prove a good 
one. 

With the rapidly changing condi- 
tions of present day life, shaded side 
streets have become barren pave- 
ments ; roomy old mansions give way 
to apartments, and one story skylines 
shoot upward like giant mushrooms. 
Attics have been made over into 
apartments and the light of day let 


into that bear’s den of our childhood— 
mother’s closet—and it is now a kitch- 
enette. With the passing of these stor- 
age places have gone the old family 
albums, the family Bibles in many 
cases, the folders of “views” long 
cherished for company days; and 
many books and pamphlets that were 
near sacred in their day but are now 
only rubbish save to the collector of 
historical material. 

If we are to have in our libraries 
anything resembling a complete collec- 
tion of historical material on our city 
or town we must collect much of it 
while it is still news. This may be 
done by clipping the local newspapers 
or by binding them, by keeping a file 
of the directories or the telephone 
books if there is no local directory, 
and by building up a collection of pic- 
tures of persons, places and events 
whenever opportunity offers. 
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Programs of entertainments of var- 
ious kinds do not seem of much im- 
portance until we look back on those 
of twenty or forty years ago and see, 
as in Middletown, that they have a 
very distinct value in judging the 
social life of former days. 

Several times in the past, the sub- 
ject of gathering in the existing pic- 
tures of old Peoria had been discussed 
but never put into effect. Now when 
we are really doing it, we find but a 
few remaining plates or pictures in 
comparison with the abundant supply 
of a few years ago. Dallas Sweney, 
for many years connected with the 
Peoria Public Library, has this matter 
in hand and is giving all his spare time 
to calling upon members of long estab- 
lished ‘firms, officials and ex-officials 
of the city and county, collectors of 
antiques and their second cousins the 
junk and second hand dealers, and 
amateur and commercial photograph- 
ers. He has already received many 
donations with the promise of many 
more. 

Historical societies, old settlers asso- 
ciations, and lodges of all kinds are 
doing their part in bringing to light 
anything in the picture line which is 
worth preserving. 

Later Mr. Sweney intends asking 
the local newspapers to donate a selec- 
tion of pictures printed from their 
vast files of plates and films. 

The old and long established fami- 
lies are also being solicited to con- 
tribute any printed material which 
they should like to have preserved. 
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Because the Merchantile library, the 
forerunner of our present public li- 
brary, was established within a few 
years after printing presses were set 
up in the city, we already have very 
fair collections of material bearing the 
early Peoria imprint. This we are 
adding to through our own efforts 
and the efforts of agents in larger 
book centers. 


During the seventy-four years since 
the subscription library was _ first 
started in Peoria, we have gradually 
accumulated practically all the import- 
ant books and pamphlets and clippings 
about our city. 


These few suggestions are not in- 
tended as a complete list of the meth- 
ods of building up your historical col- 
lection, but simply as a reminder of 
some of the ways that material may 
be secured for a basic collection—val- 
uable material which will in time be- 
come historical and impossible of at- 
tainment. 


Carl B. Roden, Librarian, Chicago 
Public Library, in a very informal and 
interesting manner reviewed the build- 
ing program which has been carried 
out in Chicago in the building of its 
branches. 


By use of floor plans and charts he 
pointed out the details which are now 
obsolete and unnecessary in the build- 
ing of libraries to meet the needs of a 
new day. He gave valuable advice as 
to sites, determination of location, and 
costs both of sites and buildings. 


Pamphlets 


By MARY J. BOOTH, Librarian, Eastern Illinois State Normal, Charleston 


What library does not use pamph- 
lets? Public libraries, large and small, 
school libraries, business libraries, and 
others, all use pamphlets to supple- 
ment their book collection. 

Where can the librarian find titles 
of late pamphlets? In preparing this 
paper I looked over a number of mag- 
azines for October. In the Woman’s 
home companion was a list of over 100 
pamphlets on different subjects for 


sale by the Service department of the 
magazine. The series of six on Fed- 
eral legislation and home life, in the 
mimeographed list under Economics, 
are study outlines containing program 
material for several meetings with bib- 
liographies and sources of informa- 
tion. The Ladies’ home journal, Serv- 
ice department, also offered pamphlets 
for sale at a small price. The Deline- 
ator also sells pamphlets on Etiquette, 
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Home management, Cookery, and oth- 
ers. The Journal of home economics 
had a department, At your service, 
listing pamphlets published by differ- 
ent advertisers. Under varying titles, 
several magazines had lists of pamph- 
lets on investments, Atlantic, Harp- 
er’s, Review of reviews, World’s 
work. Harper’s also had a list, Com- 
munity and industrial information, 
giving names and addresses of “book- 
lets issued by various communities and 
industrial centers.’’ World’s work also 
had a list of companies in air transpor- 
tation. The Scientific American had a 
department, Current bulletin briefs, 
giving short reviews of bulletins and 
papers on scientific subjects and where 
to get them. Scribner’s magazine, Club 
corner, offered pamphlets, which I 
have listed under Fine arts. Many 
magazines devoted to special subjects 
make a practice of including in each 
issue a bibliography of new publica- 
tions in which pamphlets are often in- 
cluded. The Journal of geography is 
an example. You will probably think 
of others. 

In many of the general magazines 
there are alluring steamship advertise- 
ments, just now featuring the world 
cruise, many offering to send booklets ; 
here also are found advertisements of 
travel bureaus of different countries. 
Under Geography are noted those of 
South Africa, Japan and Spain. In the 
spring, advertisements of railroads 
enumerating the delights of travel in 
the far west, National parks, Alaska 
and similar places offer a harvest of 
pamphlets. Many of the general mag- 
azines also carry advertisements of 
companies manufacturing commercial 
products, silk, rayon, sugar, sometimes 
with an offer to send descriptive 
booklets. 

In the advertisements of publishing 
houses, there is sometimes the offer to 
send booklets about the author whose 
book is advertised. Rather a large 
number of such pamphlets have been 
issued during the past few years, but 
it is almost a hopeless task to list them 
as they go out of print so quickly. 
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Under Biography a few have been 
listed. A good plan for the librarian 
wishing to build up a collection of 
pamphlet material on authors of today 
is to select twenty-five or thirty of the 
leading publishers and write for book- 
lets about the authors whose books 
they publish. Advertisements in news- 
papers sometimes offer pamphlets. 


Societies as the National municipal 
league, National league of women vot- 
ers, American federation of labor, 
Carnegie endowment of international 
peace, Abraham Lincoln association, 
all listed on the mimeographed sheet, 
and others, offer pamphlets, usually 
for a small charge, on varying sub- 
jects. Such pamphlets, at less expense 
often will take the place of books, thus 
stretching the book fund, or will sup- 
plement the books already on the 
shelves. 


Federal government and state pub- 
lications offer many usable pamphlets. 
The Weekly list of selected United 
States government publications brings 
these to our attention while they are 
still recent. The Superintendent of 
documents, Washington, D. C. will 
put your name on the mailing list to 
receive free this publication. The pub- 
lications issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and domestic commerce, the 
Bureau of education, the Agricultural 
department, to mention but a few, are 
well worth investigating for they will 
help in building up our libraries. The 
Air commerce bulletin, semi-monthly, 
published by the Aeronautics branch, 
might well be placed with our periodi- 
cals. You can make it, in the mimeo- 
graphed list Useful arts, sold for 10 
cents by the Government printing 
office, describes practical uses for sec- 
ond hand boxes and add pieces of 
lumber. 


State publications, not only of Illi- 
nois, but of other states, offer a wide 
variety. They are listed in the Month- 
ly list of state publications prepared 
by the Library of Congress and dis- 
tributed by the Superintendent of 
documents for $1.00 a year. Under 
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Selection of books I have noted the 
High school library published by the 
Kansas state teachers college of Em- 
poria. Its purpose is to provide a 
handbook of school library service 
which will be of practical use to the 
small high school. Under Useful arts, 
Windows and their decoration is is- 
sued by the University of Maryland. 


The Booklist has a bi-monthly list 
of pamphlets with which, no doubt, 
you are all familiar. Recent pamph- 
lets may also be found in the Cumula- 
tive book index by going over it page 
by page. This search will yield many 
worth while pamphlets as publications 
of more than ordinary value are often 
listed. 

The Standard catalog for high 
schools, published by H. W. Wilson 
Company, lists pamphlets on many 
subjects. They are listed together 
after the books on each subject. Other 
Wilson publications, as the Education 
index and Agricultural index list cur- 
rent pamphlets. 


Let us notice some of the pamphlets 
on this list. 

The Illinois association of the teach- 
ers of English for October, 1929, pub- 
lishes the revised Guide to reading for 
high schools, compiled by Bertha Car- 
ter and Essie Chamberlain for 10 


cents. The list contains many older 
and some newer books and the anno- 
tations are written by pupils of the 
Oak Park and River Forest township 
high school. 

I have found it difficult to find 
pamphlets on science. The American 
museum of natural history has a num- 
ber of pamphlets on scientific subjects 
besides the one on butterflies. 

The telephone is described in Magic 
of communication published by the 
American telephone and _ telegraph 
company. If you haven’t a book on 
television, you might send to Bell tele- 
phone laboratories for the pamphlet 
Through Electrical eyes, an illustrated 
elementary exposition of the physics 
and chemistry involved in television. 
Pamphlets on material on corn stalk 
paper seem difficult to find, but the ad- 
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dress given under Useful arts may 
bring some information. 

Just now Aeronautics is of much 
interest. I have listed several timely 
pamphlets under that subhead under 
Useful arts. In addition to these listed 
the Transcontinental air transport, 
inc., publishes an illustrated map of its 
route and other pamphlets. 

Dennison manufacturing company 
publishes the Party magazine, quar- 
terly, which gives suggestions for 
parties. The number for October pre- 
sents new ideas for Halloween par- 
ties. It is sent free to public libraries. 
The company also sends free to librar- 
ies on the mailing list, six Dennison- 
craft instruction books, from time to 
time as they are revised. 

In some cases in the mimeographed 
list no price has been given. The 
pamphlets were sent free to me and 
no price was stated. Most firms have 
more than the pamphlets listed here. 
Write for a list. 

Since sending the list of pamphlets 
to be mimeographed a number of other 
pamphlets have been received. 

The World peace foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon street, Boston, has many 
publications and issues occasionally 
the International book news, sent 
without charge. 

National child labor committee, 215 
Fourth avenue, New York City, Child 
labor facts. 1928. 15cts. 

First national bank of Boston pub- 
lishes an economic series. No. 1 for 
1929 is entitled Argentine fruit for 
export. 

Metropolitan life insurance com- 
pany, New York City, sends single 
copies of its publications free to librar- 
ies. Health heroes, separate pamph- 
lets. Even in pamphlets advertising 
lives of Louis Pasteur, Walter Reed, 
Edward Jenner, Edward Livingston 
Trudeau and Florence Nightingale. 
The Prudential life insurance company 
of America, Newark, N. J., also has 
health publications. 

Some one may wish to ask about the 
value of information found in pamph- 
lets, even in pamphlets advertising 
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of railroads, steamship lines and 
manufacturing firms, the standard is 
higher than one would suppose with- 
out examining them. A high degree 
of accuracy is found in the pamphlets 
issued by reputable societies as those 
issued by the National municipal 
league, the Abraham Lincoln associa- 
_ and others on the mimeographed 
ist. 

In writing for these pamphlets, be 
sure to use the letterhead of the li- 
brary. Firms and societies and others 
are often willing to send their publica- 
tions free to libraries, but would ex- 
pect to make a charge to individuals. 

In this paper I have tried to indi- 
cate some of the various sources of 
pamphlets, their value and how to ob- 
tain them. I feel sure in predicting 


that you will derive much satisfaction 
in enlarging by this means the re- 
sources of your libraries. 


Pamphlet Material 


Selection of Books— 


Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English. H. G. Paul, 322 Lincoln Hall, 
Urbana. Guide to reading for high 
schools, 1929. 10c. 

Kansas State Teachers’ College of 
Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. The high 
school library, September, 1929, number 
of Teaching. 

Economics— 

American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Trade unions study unem- 
ployment. n. d. 35c, 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
State of America, Washington, D. C. 
How business uses air transportation, 
1929. Also pamphlets on civic develop- 
ment, finance, foreign commerce, trans- 
portation and communication, etc. 

Fuel-power-transportation educational 
foundation, 1116 Beggs Building, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Primer of economics. 
1927. Fundamentals of transportation 
problem. 1928. Study of St. Lawrence 
waterway project. 1927. Study of electric 
light and power service. 1929. Funda- 
mentals of the smoke nuisance, 1929. 

National league of women voters, 532 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Muscle Shoals and the public wel- 
fare, 1929. 15e. Taxation, an intro- 
ductory study, 1927. 15c. Women jur- 
ors, 1928. 15c. 

National municipal league, 261 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Pocket civic 
series, 10c each. 1. The short ballot. 
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2. The story of the city manager plan. 
3. The country manager plan. 


L. C. Smith and Corona typewriters, 
Inc., 53 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Manual for club women, 20c. 


Woman’s Home Companion, Service 
Department, 250 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. What every club women ought to 
know; a guide to parliamentary law. 10c. 
Federal legislation and home life. 1. 
Prohibition enforcement. 2. Immigra- 
tion, 3. Farm relief. 4. Water power 
and waterway, flood protecton. 5. Liv- 
ing costs and the world’s business. 6. 
Foreign relations. 2c each, complete set, 
10c. 


Science— 


American museum of natural history, 
New York, N. Y. Our common butter- 
flies, 15c. 


Useful Arts— 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Magic of communication, 1929. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 463 
West Street, New York, N. Y. Through 
electrical eyes, television, 1928. 


Cornstalk Products Company, Inc., 42 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Write for 
information about paper from corn stalks. 

Government printing office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. You can make it, 1929. 10c. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Service Bureau, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Planning your grounds, 
5c. What is an efficient kitchen? With 
complete list of equipment. 5c. 


Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
Singer Building, New York, N. Y. How 
to make draperies, slip covers, cushions 
and other home furnishings, 25c. 


University of Maryland, extension ser- 
vice, College Park, Maryland. Windows 
and their decoration. 1929. 

History— 

Carnegie endowment for international 
peace, 44 Portland Street, Worcester, 
Mass. The new Germany, 1928. 

Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 18 
East 41st St., New York, N. Y., Nation- 
alist China, 1929. 15c. 

United States Flag Association, 923 
15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Flag of the United States, how to display 
it, how to respect it. 25c. The American 
Flag, its glory and grandeur, 65c. 
Aéronautics— 

Daniel Guggenheim fund for the promo- 
tion of aeronautics, Inc., 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Weather and 
the airplane. 

Merchants’ Association of New York, 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Aero- 
nautical industry in the New York metro- 
politan district. 1928. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad, Traffic Depart- 
ment, New York, N. Y. Rail-air passen- 
ger service, coast to coast. 1929. 

Colonial Air Transport, Inc., 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

National Air Transport, Inc., 5936 So. 
Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill., Air mail and 
air express schedules. 1929. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., 122 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. First air 
cruise in America, 1929. 

Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
Syndicate Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

TAT plane talk. Monthly. 


Fine Arts— 


Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass. Party magazine, 
quarterly, free to public libraries. Also 
6 craft instruction books. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 3600 N. 
2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. Chemistry of 
photography, including developing, fixing, 
toning, reduction, intensification. 1929. 
Free. 

Scribner’s Magazine, Club Corner, 597 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. What do 
you know about American art? 25c. 
Also free, programs with bibliographies 
on contemporary poetry, psychology of 
the modern novel, John Galsworthy. 


Geography— 

Government Travel Bureau of South 
Africa, 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Booklet. 

Japan Tourist Bureau, care of Japanese 
Government railways, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Booklet on Japan. 

National Geographical Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Geographic news bulletin. 
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30 issues, 25c. Weekly through the school 
year, 

Pan American Union, 17th and B Sts., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Peru—latest 
reports from Peruvian official sources 
(foreign trade service.) n.d. Publishes 
at 5c each a series on countries, cities 
and commodities of South America. 

Soviet Union Information Bureau, 2819 
Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington, D. 
C. Commercial handbook of the U. S. 
S. R. 1927. 30c. 

Spanish Tourist Information Office, 
695 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Book- 
lets. 


Biography— 


Abraham Lincoln Association, First 
National Bank Building, Springfield, Il. 
Abraham Lincoln Association Bulletin, 
quarterly, free. Lincoln in the year 1854, 
50c. Lincoln in the year 1858, 50c. Lin- 
coln in the year 1859, 50c. Lincoln in the 
year 1860, 50c. 

Harcourt; Brace & Company, 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. Sixteen au- 
thors. 1926. Sinclair Lewis. n. d. 
Kosciuszko Foundation, 149 East 67th 
St., New York, N. Y. Paderewski; his 
country and its recent progress. 1928. 

Robert M. McBride & Company, New 
Yoru, X. ¥. Paul Green, 1928. Also 
booklet on James Branch Cabell, 1927. 

Penn Publishing Company, 925 Filbert 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Brief biographies 
of some well-known authors and illustra- 
tors. n. d. 

Silver, Burdett & Company, New York, 
N. Y. Abbie Farwell Brown. 1929. 


CHICAGO PAMPHLETS IN THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
By WINIFRED BAUM, Civics Department, Chicago Public Library 


Chicagoans, like most people, are 
proud of the history and progress of 
their city and a genuine interest is 
always manifest in every new project 
and its accomplishment. 

The Civics department has striven 
to cultivate this “Chicago conscious- 
ness” by gathering together available 
material on all phases of Chicago’s 
government, industry, business and 
social life. This year the study of 
Chicago has been made a part of the 
curriculum in the grade and the junior 
high scheols and the University of 
Chicago is undertaking the writing of 
a comprehensive history, and with the 
Century of Progress Fair, not so very 


far away, we have made a special ef- 
fort to obtain material in quantities to 
meet the increased demand. Fifty 
copies of the pamphlets on this list 
have been sent to our regional branch 
which will deposit one in eleven of our 
junior high schools and will the rest to 
supply the branch requests. 


In making up this list of Chicago 
pamphlets in the Chicago public li- 
brary we have included only free or 
inexpensive pamphlets which can be 
obtained in quantity. The list is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subject, 
which makes it easier for you to follow 
now and to select from later. 
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I shall take a few minutes to men- 
tion interesting facts of some of the 
outstanding ones. 

Under General, the first heading, 
you will notice that most of the 
pamphlets are from the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce; Chicago facts, 
Population of Chicago and the metro- 
politan area, Survey of civic develop- 
ment, Survey of public improvements, 
and Survey of public service. The 
three surveys mentioned were published 
in 1925 on the 21st anniversary of the 
Association of Commerce, 1904-1925. 
There are others of this series listed 
under Business, Finance and Indus- 
tries. They are very helpful with art- 
icles written by specialists in each 
field. Each one touches briefly on the 
beginning and brings the information 
up to 1925 using statistics and charts. 
These can be gotten separately or in 
volume form. The next under General 
is Chicago Daily News Chicago num- 
bers which are illustrated sections of 
the newspaper, but will be brought out 
in book form. 

Airports are of importance to Chi- 
cago, but we have little available in 
quantities as yet. However, the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce pub- 
lishes Chicago the aeronautical center, 
which is excellent. It gives informa- 
tion on safety, legislation, air-mail, 
schools, passenger service, rates and a 
time table of some of the air lines. 

Board of Trade activities are of in- 
terest to the wheat-grower and to busi- 
ness men and so ought to find a place 
in every library, whether in rural dis- 
trict or city. These three pamphlets 
give workings of the Pit with reasons 
for the price fluctuations, and are illus- 
trated. 

Under Buildings you will find one 
of a series on The history and govern- 
ment of Chicago by George H. Gaston. 
There are fourteen pamphlets in this 
series, reprints from the Educational 
bi-monthly of 1916. Unfortunately 
they are out of print at present, but 
Mr. Gaston says that there will be a re- 
vised edition later to include Cook 
county government with Chicago. 
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These are very important documents 
and I would recommend them when 
they are again published. Mr. Gaston, 
the author, is connected with the Chi- 
cago Normal College. 


Under Business—The U. S. Bureau 
of Census and the Chicago Association 
of Commerce on the Wholesale and 
retail trade of Chicago is a study of 
the volume of business and the pos- 
sible expansion in the future. This 
will be of interest to manufacturing 
cities, especially. 

The Chicago Plan Commission has 
been active since its beginning and its 
accomplishments are tremendous. It 
publishes annual reports and reports 
on its various projects. The Forecast 
of population by the Regional Plan- 
ning Association gives estimates of 
population for 1930, 1940 and 1950 
for nearby counties and cities of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. Be 
careful you cities down-state or Chi- 
cago will engulf you yet. 


Chicago is conscious of its crime 
reputation, and tho it holds first place 
in many things you will find from sta- 
tistics and on reading this pamphlet by 
Lee Alexander Stone, Chicago: great- 
est advertised city in the world, not 
the wickedest, that in crime, Chicago 
concedes first place to a much smaller 
city and takes a place much further 
down on the list of crime in cities. 

Under Description you will find that 
the titles really explain the contents of 
the pamphlets. They are attractively 
illustrated. 


Geography and geology is interest- 
ing to all libraries and especially when 
covering their state or a part of it. The 
Geographic background of Chicago, 
by J. Paul Goode, Prehistoric lake and 
the bed-rock of Chicago by Thomas J. 
Holmes, Early geological history of 
Chicago by H. W. Nichols and Geog- 
raphy of Chicago and its environs by 
R. B. Salisbury and W. C. Alden are 
all very good and deal with an influ- 
ence outside of the control of the city 
and in which the whole state has had 
a part. 
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General municipal documents and 
annual report of the department of the 
city government are distributed from 
the Municipal Reference Library in 
the City Hall. 

Chicago, her history and adornment 
by Mable Mcllvaine, is the most pop- 
ular pamphlet on the list. It is pub- 
lished thru the courtesy of the Pea- 
cock jewelry store and gives the place 
of jewelry in the development of Chi- 
cago. It is quaintly illustrated with 
pen sketches of famous matrons of 
society who did their share for the 
jewelry business. 

The Sanitary District problem is 
vital and the effects of its work is far- 
reaching and important to the welfare 
of the people of the whole state. The 
Waterway from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico in this list, indi- 
cates that economic and _ financial 
changes will take place in the cities 
along the route. 

Every city and town has its social 
problems to face and these reports on 


the Settlements of Chicago, some with 
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international reputation, might bring 
a clear solution to many difficulties in 
your city and will aid in organizing 
and carrying on the work of the wel- 
fare agencies. 

Last on the list, but not least in im- 
portance, The Century of Progress 
Fair of 1933 material, will give a 
glimpse into the great plans being 
formulated for the benefit of Chi- 
cago’s guests and we hope that you 
will plan to visit your sister city, as 
she is planning on your coming, and 
meanwhile, bring this material before 
your public in the interest of the re- 
markable progress of the whole world 
and for international understanding 
and world peace. 

I feel that I have barely touched 
upon the great wealth of this material 
but if you are interested further, I 
shall be glad to answer your questions 
to the best of my ability and I am sure 
the Chicago Public Library will be 
glad to advise you in the gathering of 
such material as will be most helpful 
to you. 


Chicago 
Selected List of Pamphlets 


(Free Unless Price is Indicated) 


General— 


Chicago Association of Commerce. Chi- 
cago facts. 1929. 36p. 6c to members. 
10c to non-members. 

—-——Population of Chicago and the 
Metropolitan Area. 1928. 16p. 15c to 
members. 25c to non-members. 

Survey of civic development, 
government, education, culture, health, 
and social welfare. (21st anniversary, 
1904-1925.) 30p. 10c. 

Survey of public improvements. 
(21st anniversary, 1904-1925). 
Survey of public service. 31p. 

10c. (2ist anniversary, 1904-1925). 

Chicago Daily News. Chicago num- 
bers. July 1, 1929. 24p.; July 8, 1929. 
40p.; June 17, 1929. 24p.; June 24, 1929. 


24p. 
1927. 


22p. 10c. 


Chicago’s forward march. 
32p. Reprint No. 27. 
Forbes, B. C. Chicago to lead world. 
1929. 15p. Garard Trust Co. 
Insull, Samuel. Chicago’s future. 1924. 
12p. 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois. Metropolitan Chicago—Its 


growth, its future, its place among world 
cities. 15p. 

Wolfe, Richard W. Our Chicago; ad- 
dress delivered at The Temple radio sta- 
tion WSBC April 2, 1929. 12p. Municipal 
Reference Library. 


Airports— 


Chicago Airport Conference, Dec. 12-15, 
1927. 2383p. Municipal Reference Library. 

Chicago Association of Commerce. 
Chicago the aeronautical center. 1928. 
24p. 


Birds; Mammals— 


Sanborn, Colin C. Chicago winter 
birds. 1922. 12p. Field Museum publi- 
cation. 10c per copy. 

Mammals of the Chicago area. 
1925. 24p. Field Museum publication. 
(Zoology Leaflet No. 8) 25c per copy. 15c 
in quantities. 


Board of Trade— 


Boyle, James E. The Chicago Board of 
Trade; what it is and what it does. 1921. 
80p. 
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Chicago Board of Trade. A view of the 
gallery; what it means. n.d. 4p. 

Dies, Edward Jerome. The wheat pit. 
1925. 63p. Chicago Board of Trade. 


Building, Department of— 

Gaston, Geo. H. Department of build- 
ings. 1916. 18p. 14th paper of series 
History and government of Chicago. Re- 
printed from Educational bi-monthly 
June, 1916. See note at end of list. 


Business; Commerce; Statistics— 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 
Chicago market facts. 1927. 24p. 5c. 

Survey of local and retail condi- 
ditions. lip. 10c. (21st anniversary, 
1904-1925). 

Wholesale and retail trade of 
Chicago, Ill. A detailed report on sales, 
merchandise outlets, number of estab- 
lishments, employes, salaries, wages and 
inventories, based on a census of distri- 
bution conducted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Census in cooperation with the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. Dec. 1927. 61p. 

Chicago Tribune Survey; a monthly re- 
view of current business conditions in 
zone 7—the Chicago territory. 


Chicago River— 


Chicago Citizens Committee on River 
Straightening. The straightening of the 
Chicago river. Dec., 1926. 214p. $2.00 
per copy. Mun. Ref. Lib. 

Chicago Department of Public Works. 
Ceremonies inaugurating the work of 
straightening the south branch of Chi- 
cago River, Sept. 20, 1928. 8p. 


City planning; 
ing— 
Chicago, Health Department, Report on 

zoning in the City of Chicago, by C. B. 

Hall. 1923. 12p. 

Chicago Plan Commission. 
Plan progress. 1927. 43p. 

19th annual report for the year 

1928. 21p. 

Chicago Regional Planning Association. 
Forecast of population in the regions of 
Chicago. 1928. Tp. 10c each. 

Maps of the region of Chicago il- 
lustrating regional planning progress. 

Jan. 1928. 11p. 25c each. 


Courts— 

Chicago Municipal Court. 16, 17, and 
18th annual reports for the years Dec. 4, 
1921 to Nov. 30, 1924 inclusive. 246p. 

Cook County. Juvenile Court. Report 
1927. See under Welfare. Cook County 
Charity Service reports. 1927. p. 335-455. 

Gaston, Geo. H. Courts in Chicago. 
1914. 20p. 5th paper of series History 
and Government of Chicago. Reprinted 
from Educational Bi-monthly Oct., 1914. 
See note at end of list. 


Regional planning; Zon- 


Chicago 
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United States—Children’s Bureau. Chi- 
cago Juvenile court 1922. 119p. (Child- 
ren’s Bureau Publication 104). 15c. 


Crime— 


Roberts, Kenneth L. Watchdogs of 
crime. (Chicago Crime Commission) 
Reprinted from Saturday Evening Post. 
1927. 12p. 

Stone, Lee A. Chicago; greatest ad- 
vertised city in the world, not the wick- 
edest. 1929. 16p. 


Description— 


Chicago Daily News. Chicago beauti- 
ful; a guide to the outstanding and ac- 
cessible works of art in the city. Com- 
piled by the Municipal Art League of 
Chicago. 1928. 15p. Reprint No. 34. 
Price 10c. 

Chicago Surface Lines. Seeing Greater 
Chicago by the Chicago Surface Lines. 
1928. 36p. 

Illinois Central Passenger Department, 
Chicago for the tourist. 1927. 40p. 

Rand McNally & Company. Guide to 
the city and environs, with maps and il- 
lustrations. 1927. 202p. 50c each. 

Rapid Transit Lines. Chicago, what 
to see and how to go. 1929. Folder. 
Electricity—see Gas; Electricity. 
Elevated railways—see Streets; 

portation. 


Trans- 


Finance— 


Chicago Association of Commerce. Sur- 
vey of banking and finance. 15p. 10c 
(21st anniversary, 1904-1925). 

Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency. 
Chicago School finances. 1915-1925; fi- 
nancial and statistical statements and ex- 
planatory text; with addenda for 1926; 
how the school dollar is spent. Dec. 1927. 


264p. 

Chicago school finances, 1915- 
1925; general summary and conclusions. 
Dec. 1927. 36p. 

The condition of the educational 
fund of the Chicago public schools. Dec. 
1926. 8p. 

Gaston, G. H. The department of fi- 
nance. 1916. 16p. 12th paper of the 
series History and government of Chi- 
cago. Reprinted from The Educational 
bi-Monthly, Feb. 1916. See note at end 
of list. 


Fire Department— 


Chicago—Fire Commissioner. Achieve- 
ment and work of the Chicago Fire De 
partment in 1928. 1929. 16p. 

Gaston, Geo. H. The fire department. 
1915. 15p. 8th paper of series History 
and government of Chicago. Reprinted 
from Educational bi-monthly, April, 1915. 
See note at end of list. 
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Forest preserves— 


Cook County—Forest Preserve Com- 
missioners. The forest preserves of Cook 
County, Ill. 1921. 2238p. 

Cook County—Forest Preserves. Map 
of Cook County, Illinois showing high- 
ways and forest preserves. 1926. 


Gas; Electricity— 

Commonwealth Edison Company. Year 
book, 1929. 32p. 

Insull, Samuel. Electrical development 
in the Chicago district. 1926. 11p. 

Gaston, Geo. H. The department of 
gas and electricity. 1916. 16p. 13th 
paper of series History and government 
of Chicago. Reprinted from Educational 
bi-monthly, April, 1916. See notes at end 
of list. 

Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 
book 1929. 3ip. 

Rice, Wallace. 75 years of gas service 
in Chicago, 1830-1925. 58p. Distributed 
by Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 


Year 


Geography; Geology— 
Goode, J. Paul. The geographic back- 
ground of Chicago. Oct., 1926. 70p. Is- 


sued by the Library of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board. 50c per copy. 
Holmes, T. J. Pre-historic lake and the 
bed-rock of Chicago. 1928. 16p. 
Nichols, H. W. Early geological his- 


tory of Chicago. 1925. 30p. Field Mu- 
seum publications (Geology Leaflet No. 
7). 25c per copy. 15c each in quantities. 

Salisbury, Rollin D. and Alden, Wm. C. 
Geography of Chicago and its environs. 
1890. 64p. Geographical society of Chi- 
cago Bul. No. 1. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
50c each. 


Government—see also under various de- 
partments— 

Chicago—Mayor. Chicago; eight years 
of progress, Jan. 1923. 154p. 

Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency. 
The city manager plan for Chicago. 1917. 
60p. 

Proposed system of registering 
voters and of canvassing the registration 
lists in Chicago. March, 1923. 40p. 

Unification of local governments 
in Chicago. 1917. 98p. Maps and 
charts. (Sequel to 19 local governments 
in Chicago, which is out of print). 

Cook County Commissioners—Advis- 
ory. Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment. Problems of governmental simpli- 
fication administrative processes and fis- 
cal affairs of the various local taxing 
agencies in Chicago and Cook County. 
Jan, 1929. 31p. 

Gaston, Geo. H. A bibliography for 
the study of the history and government 
of Chicago, 1913. Tp. First paper of 
series History and government of Chica- 
go. Reprinted from Educational Bi- 
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monthly, Oct., 1913. See note at end of 
list. 

Development of the framework 
of its government. 1914. 8p. 2d paper of 
series History and government of Chi- 
cago. Reprinted from Educational bi- 
monthly, Feb. 1914. See note at end of 
list. 

The legislative and the executive 
powers. 1915. 32p. 10th and 1ith pa- 
pers of the series History and government 
of Chicago. Reprinted from Educational 
bi-monthly October and December, 1915. 
See note at end of list. 


History— 


Brown, A. Lawren. From swamp to 
metropolis in 100 years, 1928. 47p. Chi- 
cago Real Estate Board. 15c each. 

Gaston, Geo. H. (Chicago) Its expan- 
sion by annexations, 1914. 15p. 4th 
paper of series History and government 
of Chicago. Reprinted from educational 
bi-monthly, June, 1914. See note at end 
of list. 

Mcllvaine, Mable. Chicago, her history 
and her adornment. 1926. 47p. Compli- 
ments of C. D, Peacock. 

Strong, W. D. The Indian tribes of the 
Chicago region. 1926. 36p. Anthro- 
pology leaflet 24.) Field Museum publi- 
cation. 25c per copy. 15c each in quan- 
tities. 


Housing— 
Chicago Departmen of Public Works, 
Bureau of Social Surveys. Selected bib- 
liography on housing, zoning, and city 
planning in Chicago. Nov., 1926, 19p. 
Chicago Community Trust. Housing 
of non-family women in Chicago; a sur- 
vey, by A. E, Trotter. 1921. 40p. 
Hughes, Elizabeth A. Chicago takes 
another step. (Chicago Housing Commis- 
sion.) (Reprinted from the March, 1927, 
Welfare Magazine.) 7p. 
Marshall Field Estate. 
garden apartment homes. 


Marshall Field 
1929. 19p. 


Industries— 


American Furniture Mart. American 
furniture mart, dedicated to the service 
of the furniture industry. 1929. 19p. 

Chicago Association of Commerce. 
Survey of advertising, publishing, print- 
ing and allied lines. lip. 10c. 21st an- 
niversary, 1904-1925.) 

Survey of the construction in- 
dustries and physical development of Chi- 
cago. 2383p. 10c. (2ist anniversary, 
1904-1925.) 

Survey of foods, chemicals, and 
drugs. 23p. 10c. (21st anniversary, 
1904-1925.) 

Survey of the furniture trade; 
furniture, household utilities, and musi- 
cal instruments. 10p. 10c. (21st anni- 
versary, 1904-1925.) 
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Survey of manufacturing and 
wholesale distribution. 14p. 10c. (21st 
anniversary, 1904-1925.) 

Survey of the metal trades and 
allied industries. 14p. 10c. (21st anni- 
versary, 1904-1925.) 

Swift and Company. 1929 year book 
ne the activities for the year 1928. 

Dp. 

Lake level controversy, see Sanitary 
District. 


Maps— 

Chicago—Board of Election Commis- 
sioners. Map showing congressional dis- 
tricts. 1923. 22x28. 

Chicago—Board of Election Commis- 
sioners. Map of senatorial districts. 
1923. 16x26. 

Ward and precinct maps. 
51 maps. 

Chicago—Bureau of Maps and Plats. 
Map of Chicago showing growth of city 
by annexations. 1928. No scale. 17x23. 
A blue line map. 30c each. 

Rand McNally & Co. Complete street 
guide and transit directory of Chicago. 
1929. 355p. with map. 650c. 

Metropolitan Area—See City Planning; 

Regional Planning— 
Museums; Aquaria— 

Field Museum of Natural 


1922. 


History. 


Field Museum and the child. 1928. 34p. 


One of the world’s treasure 
houses. 1928. Folder. 
Kaempffert, Waldemar. Revealing the 
technical ascent of man in the Rosen- 
wald Industrial Museum. 1929. 17p. 


Parks— 


Chicago—Lincoln Park commissioners. 
Lincoln Park, Chicago’s scenic play 
ground along the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, 1928. 26p. Folder. 

Chicago—South Park commissioners. 
Latest annual report. 

Chicago—West Park commissioners. 
Latest annual report. 


Police— 


Chicago—Board of Education. The 
Chicago police. Vocational Guidance 
Bureau leaflet No. 1, Jan., 1928. 8p. 

Chicago—Police department. Annual 
report for the year ending December 31, 
1928. 59p. 

Gaston, Geo. H. Police in Chicago. 
1914. 20p. 6th paper of series, History 
and government of Chicago. Reprinted 
from Educational bi-monthly. Dec., 1914. 
See note at end of list. 


Post Office— 

Chicago—Board of Education. The U. 
S. postal service in Chicago. Vocational 
Guidance Bureau leaflet No. 2. Feb., 1928. 
7p. 
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Public Health—See also Sanitary Dis- 
trict; Water Supply— 
Chicago—Department of Health. Re- 

port for 1923, 1924, 1925. 842p. 

Cook County Hospital. Report, 1927. 
See under welfare Cook County Charity 
Service reports. 1927. p. 17-99. 

Gaston, Geo. H. Department of Health. 
1915. 20p. 7th paper of series, History 
and government of Chicago. Reprinted 
from Educational bi-monthly, Feb., 1915. 
See note at end of list. 


Recreation— 

Chicago—City Council—Committee on 
Public Recreation and Athletics. Annual 
report of municipal recreation. 1924. 
24p. 

Regional Planning—see City Planning; 

Regional Planning— 

River Straightening—see Chicago River. 


Sanitary District— 

Chicago—Sanitary District. Facts con- 
cerning health problem of Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago; mandatory requirements 
of U. S. government relative to same; 
legislative relief is essential. 1929. 46p. 

Formal opening of the North Side 
sewage treatment project. Oct. 3, 1928. 
50p. 

Memorandum concerning the 
drainage and sewage conditions in Chi- 
cago and the diversion of 10,000 C. F. S. 
from Lake Michigan at Chicago. 1923. 
92p. 

Regulations of the Great Lakes 
and effect of diversions by Chicago Sani- 
tary District. Report by J. R. Freeman. 
1926. 549p. 

Sanitary District; its influence 
on Chicago’s health, by W. O. Nance. 
July, 1923. 8p. 

The waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. America’s 
greatest need. Facts and records of a 
century, by George F. Barrett, Chicago, 
Ill, 1926. 194p. 

Chicago—Sanitary District, Engineer- 
ing Board of Review. Report on lake 
lowering controversy and a program of 
remedial measures. Part 1. Recommen- 
dations, including brief statement of find- 
ings and conclusions. 1924. 17p. Part 
2. The technical bases for the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Review, 1925. 
109p. Part 3. Appendix 1—Sewage dis- 
posal. 1925. 254p. Appendix II. Hy- 
drology of the Great Lakes, by Robt. E. 
Horton & C. E. Grunsky, 1927. 432p. 
Note: Part 3 appendix is appendix to 
acmompany chap. 4 of Part 2. 


Settlements— 

Abraham Lincoln Center. 
1929. 34p. 

Chicago Commons. 
3ip. 


Year book, 


Report, 1924-25. 
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Henry Booth House. 
1927-28. 

Hull House. 
1929. 68p. 

Northwestern University Settlement. 
Report Dec. 31, 1928. 

University of Chicago Settlement. 
port May, 1929. 


Streets; Transportation— 

Bechtel, Clifton R. Our traffic prob- 
lem, 1929. 12p. Published by the li- 
brary of the Chicago Real Estate Board. 

Blair, Henry A. A plan for a unified 
transportation system for the city of 
Chicago. Jan., 1927. 32p. 

Chicago Daily News. Chicago’s trac- 
tion problem, by Paul R. Leach. 1925. 
Reprint No. 17. 

Chicago Citizens Tractions—Settle- 
ment committee. Status of Chicago’s 
traction problem. April 3, 1929. 29p. 

Chicago Plan Commission. Wacker 
Drive; the new waterfront street sup- 
planting South Water Street. 1926. Tp. 

Kelker, R. F., Jr. Report and recom- 
mendatons on a physical plan for a uni- 
fied transportation system for the city 
of Chicago to the Committee on Local 
Transportation of the City Council of the 
City of Chicago. 1923. 175p. Municipal 
Reference Library. 

Taylor, Eugene S. Chicago’s super- 
highway plan. 1929. 6p. Reprinted from 


Annual report. 
Year book, 40th edition. 


Re- 


National Municipal Review, June, 1929. 


Water Supply— 

Chicago—Department of Public Works. 
The financial side of the Chicago water 
supply system. 1929. Ill1p. 

The water supply problem in re- 
lation to the future of Chicago. 25p. Feb., 
1925. 

Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency. 
Water works system of the City of Chi- 
cago, Dec., 1917. 207p. 


Welfare— 

Chicago—Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Annual report 1928-1929. 40p. 

Chicago Council of Social Agencies. 
The Chicago standard budget for depen- 
dent families. June, i929. 52p. 25c per 
copy. 

Cook County—Board of Commissioners. 
Charity service reports. Annual report of 
the president of the board of commis- 
sioners of Cook County. 1927. 480p. 


World’s Fair, 1933. 
gress)— 


Albert, Allen D. An ideal of beauty. 
1929. 8p. Chicago World’s Fair Centen- 
nial Celebration. 

Ayers, Wm. L. Explode old myth about 
world’s fair doing harm to business, 1928. 
2p. Chicago World’s Fair Centennial 
Celebration. 


(Century of Pro- 
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Bogan, Wm. J. The Centennial and 
public education. 1929. 4p. Chicago 
World’s Fair Centennial Celebration. 

Chicago World’s Fair Centennial Cele- 
bration. Agriculture and the Chicago 
World’s Fair, 1933. 7p. 1928. 

; being a series of questions and 
answers concerning Chicago’s birthday 
party in 1933. 1929. 8p. 

A new thought on world’s fairs. 
4p. 
Hobbs, Franklyn. The World’s Fair of 
1893 made Chicago. 1929. 8p. 

Peterson, Charles S. The Chicago 
World’s Fair, why? Where? When? 
How much? 4p. Chicago World’s Fair 
Centennial Celebration. 


Zoning—See City Planning. 
Note: Gaston’s articles on history and 
government of Chicago are out of print. 
He states that there will be a revised 
edition later which will include Cook 
County with Chicago. 


Addresses of Distributors. 


Abraham Lincoln Center—700 Oakwood 
Blvd. 

American Furniture Mart—666 Lake 
Shore Drive. 

Chicago Association of Commerce—10 
S. LaSalle St. 

Chicago Board of Trade—447,511 S. 
Clark St. 

Chicago Bureau of Maps and Plats— 
City Hall, Room 1012. 

Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency— 
315 Plymouth Court, 

Chicago Commons--955 West Grand 
Ave. 

Chicago Community Trust—10 S. La- 
Salle St. 

Chicago Council of Social Agencies— 
203 N. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago Crime Commission—300 W. 
Adams St. 

Chicago Daily News—400 W. Madison 
St.. 

Chicago Plan Commission—-208 W. 
Washington St. 

Chicago Real Estate Board, Library— 
57 W. Monroe St. 

Chicago Regional Planning Association 
—160 N. LaSalle St. 

Chicago Sanitary 
Michigan Ave. 

Chicago Surface Lines—231 S, Clark 
St. 

Chicago Tribune Library—431-39 N. 
Michigan Ave. 

Chicago World’s Fair Centennial—160 
N. LaSalle St., R. 500-638. 

Commonwealth Edison Company—72 
W. Adams St. 

Cook County, Board of Commissioners 
—County Building, R. 523. 

Cook County, Forest Preserve Com- 


District—910 __‘S. 
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missioners—County Bldg., R. 547. 

Cook County, Supt. of Public Service— 
County Bldg., R. 519. 

Cook County, Welfare Dept.—County 
Bldg., R. 523. 

Field Museum—Grant Park. 

Garard Trust Company—39 S. LaSalle 

St. 

Gaston, George H.—5801 Dorchester 
Ave. 

Henry Booth House—701 W. 14th Place. 

Hull House—800 S. Halsted. 

Illinois Central Railroad, Passenger 
Dept.—135 E. 11th St. 

Insull, Samuel—72 W. Adams St. 

Marshall Field Estate—230 S. Clark St. 

Municipal Reference Library—City 
Hall, R. 1005—Supplies all city docs. 

Northwestern University Settlement— 
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1400 Augusta St. 

Peacock, C. D., Inc.—101 S. State St. 

Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
—122 S. Michigan Ave. 

Public Service Northern Illinois—72 W. 
Adams St. 

Rand McNally and Company—536-538 
S. Clark St. 

Rapid Transit Lines—72 W. Adams St. 

Rosenwald Industrial Museum—300 W. 
Adams St. 

Stone, L. A—Marshall Field Annex, 25 
E. Washington Blvd. 

Swift and Company—Union 
Yards. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau—608 S. Dear- 
born St., 1150 Transportation Bldg. 

University of Chicago Press—5750 
Ellis Ave. 

University of Chicago Settlement—4630 
Gross Ave. 


Stock 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


Chairman: 
Secretary: Mrs. 


O. R. Barnett, President, Board of Directors, Glencoe Public Library 
A. W. Errett, Trustee, Kewanee Public Library 


Friday Morning, 11 O’Clock 


Fifty trustees and librarians were 
present at the meeting of the trustees’ 
section which was opened by the chair- 
man, O. R. Barnett. 


Spencer Ewing, President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington, spoke 
on the contract phases of the amended 
library Act. 


A discussion followed this paper 
which brought out the points that the 
initiative for making contracts with 
other libraries may come either from 
the municipal library or from people 
in adjoining townships; that the con- 
tract may be made outside the county 
limits; and that townships and city 
may both vote a tax in territory which 
overlaps, so that there might be double 
taxation for the library if it was so 
voted. 


Mrs. Frances D. Everett, President 
of the Board of Trustees of the High- 
land Park Public Library, attended the 
meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation in Washington and expected 
to give a report from the Trustees’ 
Section of that meeting, but was unable 
to be present, 


Filling Jlabrary vacancies’ with 
trained librarians was the subject of a 
brief talk by Mrs. A. W. Errett, Jun- 
ior, trustee of the Kewanee Public Li- 
brary. 


Mr. Barnett brought up for discus- 
sion the proposed amendments to the 
Library Law, as printed in Illinois Li- 
braries for July, 1929, page 63. He 
explained his reason for special points 
in the amendments and outlined the 
bill presented. 


M. F. Gallagher, chairman of the 
legislative committee, in discussing 
the proposed amendments, said that 
the whole library law needed revision 
and clarification ; the law does not meet 
present conditions in many instances 
and one is needed under which libraries 
can legally function. After further 
discussion of the matter, motion was 
made by Mr. Gallagher, duly seconded 
and carried, that the trustees’ section 
of the Illinois Library Association sug- 
gest to the new legislative committee 
that they draft a revision of the whole 
library law to be referred to the next 
legislature, giving special study and 
consideration to the amendments pro- 
posed at this meeting. 
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Motion was made and carried that 
the appointment of officers for the 
trustees’ section for the coming year 
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be left to the incoming president of 
the Illinois Library Association. 
Meeting adjourned. 


An Exposition of the Results That May Be Obtained by Rural Political 
Units to Obtain for Themselves Public Library Facilities 
By SPENCER EWING, President Board of Directors, Withers Public Library, Bloomington 


It is a relatively unknown fact that 
over 50% of the people residing in 
the State of Illinois are without li- 
brary facilities. While the statutes 
prior to 1929 gave them the right to 
create and organize public libraries, it 
is evident that the framers of those 
laws did not take into consideration 
their economic application and the 
rural resident was barred from par- 
ticipation in the benefits of library ser- 
vice by the fact that its political unit 
was too small to raise the necessary 
funds by taxation to administer 
promptly a public library, mainly for 
this following reason: Any library no 
matter how small or economically ad- 
ministered needs the service of at least 
one skilled worker in library affairs 
who must receive adequate compensa- 
tion if any results are contemplated ; 
it demands the accumulation of books 
to a number many times greater than 
the number of inhabitants and it de- 
mands suitable and adequate quarters 
centrally located. The size of this 
overhead charge is much larger pro- 
portionally than that of the municipal 
libraries and the average cost per in- 
habitant would be prohibitive. 

To illustrate an extreme case, visu- 
alize a township with two hundred in- 
habitants acquiring a library of five 
thousand volumes, a librarian at a rea- 
sonable salary, a building heated and 
lighted with the necessary janitor ser- 
vice and you may easily see that the 
cost to each one of these two hundred 
inhabitants would be far greater than 
that of a city, say of thirty thousand 
people with a library of fifty thousand 
volumes, a librarian and staff and 
necessary building. 

Thus, except in cases of large vil- 
lages or townships in which there are 
large towns, the village and township 


library law for the economic reason 
above set out could not apply. The 
one stumbling block in the progress 
of the country library organized under 
the present law which has been on our 
statute books for some time is that 
wherever there is a large city in the 
county, which is already equipped with 
a municipal library, it will generally 
be found that the voting power of the 
municipality equals or exceeds that 
of the rural part of the county and 
therefore it is politically very difficult 
to persuade the voters of a county to 
adopt a county law and vote a tax in 
addition to the municipal library tax 
already levied. In counties where 
there is no large city with a municipal 
library already incorporated this ob- 
jection does not apply. 

While a member of the legislative 
committee of the State Library Asso- 
ciation and while studying the library 
laws of the State it occurred to me 
that this objection should be overcome 
if possible. An amendment to the 
county law was contemplated and 
abandoned for reasons it is not neces- 
sary to go into here, and a substitute 
was determined upon in the shape of 
an amendment to the statute permit- 
ting the incorporation of library in 
towns, villages and townships, that be- 
ing Sections 10 and 11, of Section 81, 
Revised Statutes. 

The law in effect permits the organi- 
zation of public library boards in each 
township and permits them to vote a 
tax for library purposes. These were 
the provisions of the law: By the 
amendment this library board after it 
has been organized is permitted, in- 
stead of operating a library by itself, 
if it so desires, (and that power is left 
entirely with the library board) to 
enter into a contract with the trustees 
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of any municipal library within the 
confines of the State for library ser- 
vice. The funds necessary to pay for 
this service would be taken from the 
library fund of the township. 

In case there were no municipal li- 
brary with which to contract or if the 
board did not desire to so contract, it 
has the additional power of combining 
with another or as many other town- 
ship boards as the members see fit and 
of organizing a library which would 
cover a larger territory than a single 
township and be as large as it thought 
convenient or practical. The econom- 
ics of this scheme seem to be good. 
The municipal library could furnish a 
type of service for the amount of 
money offered them much more eco- 
nomically, taking into consideration 
their established and going plant than 
could any township now organized. 
The township would have at its dis- 
posal a large selection of books and 
an adequate and trained library staff. 
In the matter of delivery and return 
of the books, all the technique of a 
workable scheme could be worked out 
in each individual case and it doubt- 
less would be found that each individ- 
ual case differed from another. It 
seems to me that the first use that will 
be put to this new law is that the 
townships immediately contiguous to 
a larger city will operate under this 
law in conjunction with the larger li- 
brary. 

From the view-point of the munici- 
pal library this will be a desirable 
scheme for the reason that it will give 
a greater turnover or circulation of the 
books and the income derived from 
the township, if it should but pay the 
bare expenses of the distributor and 
the distribution costs, would increase 
the total receipts. The overhead 
charge or per capita cost of distribu- 
tion would be reduced. It would entail 
in all probability, an additional mem- 
ber of the staff to take charge of the 
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township distribution, but would entail 
very little other expense or work. 


The method of attaining the object 
sought in this law would be for some 
individual or organization in the town- 
ship that desired such service to sign 
the necessary legal petition which re- 
quires fifty signatures and to present 
the same to the town clerk. This cer- 
tainly is the minimum amount of ef- 
fort, After the election, when the 
board is formed and the tax deter- 
mined upon, negotiations could be 
entered into with the municipal library 
board and a contract made by which 
the municipal library would agree, in 
consideration of receiving this tax 
money, that it would give to said 
township whatever library service the 
two boards agreed could be rendered 
for that amount of money. The pro- 
cess is extremely simple and presents 
no obstacles that I can see, to a prac- 
tical method of obtaining library facili- 
ties for rural districts. 


Nearly every township has some 
organization whose efforts are given 
up to the betterment of conditions of 
the people, and this law provides an 
opportunity for certain altruistic work 
which I believe will be gladly under- 
taken by such organizations. One ad- 
mirable feature of this Illinois law is 
that in every instance local conditions 
may be taken into account and ad- 
vantage taken of special situations. 
There is nothing cut and dried and no 
rule of thumb to follow. The people 
themselves practically have all the lee- 
way they desire to adopt their needs 
to whatever advantages they may pos- 
sess; and after a few years of opera- 
tion the question of costs and services 
will be very well standardized. While 
the first contracts will be made with 
a pioneer spirit it will not be long be- 
fore it will be pretty well known just 
what can be done along these lines and 
what money it will require. 
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COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


Chairman: 


Effie A. Keith, Assistant Librarian, Northwestern University Library, Evanston 


Thursday morning, 11 o’clock 


Some problems in teachers’ college libraries 


Mary J. Booth 


Librarian, Eastern Illinois State Normal 


A phase of adult education 


F. K. W. Drury 


American Library Association 


Encyclopedias and their use.......... 


nianecanuben eens J. A, McMillen 


Librarian, Louisiana State University 


Sidelights of the International Conference 


Theodore W. Koch 


Librarian, Northwestern University Library 


The Problems of the Teachers College Library 


By MARY J. BOOTH, Librarian, Eastern Illinois State Normal, Charleston 


In order to understand the problems 
of the teachers’ college library, one 
needs to understand the purposes of 
the teachers college, and what the 
state does to enable them to carry out 
this purpose, as well as something 
about the general situation in regard 


to number of students, number of fac- 
ulty, book stocks and staff. 

There are five state teachers colleges 
in Illinois, although two of them have 
different titles: 

The Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity at Normal, opened in 1857, 

The Southern Illinois State Normal 
University at Carbondale, opened 
1874, 

The Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College at DeKalb, opened 1899, 

The Western Illinois State Teachers 
College at Macomb, opened 1902, 

The Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College at Charleston, opened 1899. 

The purpose of these five colleges is 
to train teachers for the public schools 
of the state, which include elementary 
schools and high schools. For a num- 
ber of years the courses offered were 
two years in length, designed for the 
most part for training elementary 
teachers. Later the courses were 
lengthened to four years, and degrees 
were granted to those completing the 
course. This compelled a readjustment 
of the curriculum: the _ two-year 


course, designed for training elemen- 
tary teachers still remained and there 
had to be added a four-year curricu- 
lum designed for training high school 
teachers, teachers for the upper grades 
and elementary teachers desiring a 
four-year course. In all the schools 
the largest enrollment is in the first 
two years, but the two last years show 
a constantly increasing enrollment. 

In this connection arose some of the 
problems of the libraries of the teach- 
ers colleges. There were added two 
years of college work which necessi- 
tated buying a larger number of books 
of senior college grade, and for sev- 
eral different courses. Such books cost 
more, new books are constantly needed 
and as the classes keep getting larger 
more copies are needed, and new 
courses added call for more books. 
junior college has not lessened. 
But the demand for books for the 
the junior college has not lessened. 
These classes continue large and need 
an adequate book supply, new titles 
and added titles. Consequently the 
question of adequate funds and the 
question of room to house the collec- 
tions become insistent. 

In order to teach students to teach 
it is customary to provide training 
schools for practice teaching: a train- 
ing school of the first eight grades and 
a four-year high school. As _ these 
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schools are part of the college, books 
must be provided for them. If an ele- 
mentary school teacher is to be trained 
to do good elementary school work, 
shouldn’t she have a knowledge of the 
literature to be taught in the grades 
as well as knows books to recommend 
for outside readings? To meet this 
need courses in children’s literature 
are usually offered in teachers col- 
leges. Books for children, then, are a 
necessity in the teachers college li- 
brary, for the use of the children of 
the elementary school for students 
of children’s literature and _ for 
the student teachers. Shouldn’t 
a well-equipped children’s room with 
a first-class children’s librarian in 
charge be a part of the equipment of 
every teachers college in Illinois? It 
would serve both for the use of the 
children of the elementary grades, for 
the students studying children’s liter- 
ature and should provide books and 
materials for the student teachers. 
Shouldn’t the teacher in the elemen- 
tary grades have had the experience of 
seeing a first-class children’s library 
in operation? Not one of the teachers 
colleges in Illinois has a separate li- 
brary for the elementary school or a 
children’s librarian. 

The same applies to the high school 
library. DeKalb has no high school 
department. Not one of the other 
four schools has a separate high school 
library or a high school librarian. 
Shouldn’t those who are to be high 
school teachers, even if they are in 
small high schools, have an idea of 
what a high school library should be? 
Although there are no separate librar- 
ies yet the teachers’ college library 
must have books suitable for general 
reading for all grades in the elemen- 
tary school and for the high school as 
well as books to help the teacher in 
the different subjects taught in the 
different classes. All these demands 
put a heavy burden on the inadequate 
funds of the teachers’ college library. 

I think you will agree that the stu- 
dents who are studying to be teachers 
should know how to use the library. 
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An elementary course in the use of the 
catalog, dictionaries, encyclopedias 
and the Readers’ guide and some com- 
mon reference books should be given 
to all entering students. The need of 
such a course is apparent when enter- 
ing college students have never used a 
card catalog, some have never even 
seen one and do not know what is 
meant when asked, “Have you looked 
it up the card catalog?” Such train- 
ing is not done in all of the teachers’ 
colleges largely because of the small 
number on the staff. 

Just what has the state provided in 
equipment and staff for the teachers 
college library to perform its duty to 
students and faculty? There is not a 
modern library building in any of the 
teachers colleges of Illinois. Carbon- 
dale has a separate building built some 
years ago with the second floor used 
for society and association halls. How- 
ever, this is to be used by the library 
in the next few months. The present 
seating capacity is 135 and with the 
addition the seating capacity will be 
doubled. There are 28,500 books and 
2,000 pamphlets in the library with a 
subscription list of 125 magazines. 
This fall there are 724 students in the 
elementary schools, including rural 
and city practice schools under the 
supervision of the college, 129 in high 
school, 1028 in college, 102 faculty 
members, 4 on the library staff with 
25 hours per week by students as- 
sistants. 

Normal has a separate building 
which was the old training school, with 
190 seats in the reading room. Two 
hundred and twenty-seven magazines 
are taken and 54,300 books are in the 
library. This fall there are 393 in the 
elementary school, 245 in high school, 
1275 in college, 112 on the faculty, five 
on the library staff and 154 hours per 
week by student assistants. 

DeKalb has seats for 136 in the li- 
brary housed in the main building. 
One hundred and thirty-one magazines 
are taken and there are 31,221 books 
in the collection and 3,423 accessioned 
pamphlets. There are 190 children in 
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the campus training school and 243 in 
the ward school used as a training 
school, no high school department, 
with college enrollment 701, faculty 
members 77, with 3 full time librarians 
and 13 hours per week from student 
assistants. 

Macomb is remodeling the old gym- 
nasium for a library. Then there will 
be room for 300 readers; about 200 
magazines are subscribed for, and 
26,500 volumes are in the library. This 
fall there are 220 in the training 
school, 169 in high school and 652 in 
the college, 66 faculty members, 2 full 
time librarians and 159 hours per week 
from student assistants. 

Charleston has seats for 80 in the 
reading room housed in the main 
building, with tables in the hall for 15. 
One hundred and eight-six magazines 
are taken and there are 32,080 books. 
This fall there are 266 in the training 
school, 232 in high school, 586 in col- 
lege, 73 faculty members, three full 
time librarians and 60 hours per week 
from student assistants. 

Let us take a closer look at the num- 
ber of seats provided. In each case the 
number of pupils of the elementary 
school is not included, but only the 
high school and college students and 
faculty: 

Carbondale 1259 

Normal 1632 

DeKalb 778 

Macomb 887 300 seats 

Charleston 891 95 seats 


I do not know whether or not the 
conditions in the other teachers’ col- 
leges are as crowded as at Charleston. 
The tables are so close together that it 
is almost impossible to get from one 
end of the room to the other without 
asking some one to move. At the 
tables there is so little room that one 
student cannot use two or three books 
without trespassing on room belong- 
ing to some one else. There is no place 
for long-continued quiet study. Allow- 
ing each student 20 square feet there 
is room in our reading room for 41 
seats; 80 are crowded in with 15 in 


135 seats 
190 seats 
136 seats 
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a corridor, where there is almost con- 
stant passing. 

The stack room at Charleston is 
badly crowded. There are many books 
piled on the floor as there is no room 
for them on the shelves. The stack 
room is open but the aisles are so 
narrow that it is difficult for two peo- 
ple to pass each other and it is almost 
impossible to use the lowest shelves. 
There is room for the storage of some 
volumes on the fourth floor, with no 
elevator service. The lighting of both 
reading room and stack room is bad. 

It might be interesting to inquire 
what is the scholastic standing of the 
teachers’ colleges in Illinois. As you 
know the North Central Association 
is one of the accrediting agencies. It 
has a list of accredited colleges and a 
list of accredited high schools. It now 
has and will have until 1931 a list of 
accredited teachers’ colleges. How- 
ever, in that year this list of teachers 
colleges is to be dropped but any teach- 
ers college which can pass the inspec- 
tion for colleges will be added to the 
college list. Already three of the 
teachers’ colleges have been inspected 
and have been placed on the college 
list, but in the case of each the library 
facilities were given a black mark, in 
one case at least because of the inade- 
quate reading room and stack facil- 
ities. 

At the last session of the legislature 
the teachers colleges at DaKalb and at 
Charleston asked for separate library 
buildings, each to contain class rooms. 
These requests the legislature refused. 
There were no buildings voted for any 
of the teachers colleges. In order to 
prepare teachers adequately for the 
schools in Illinois these library build- 
ings are needed. They should contain 
a quiet reading room with seats for 
300 or more readers with proper pro- 
visions for reserve books, and an at- 
tractive children’s room. Other states 
have furnished their teachers colleges 
with separate library buildings and 
Illinois should not lag behind. 

One of the greatest problems for 
libraries of teachers colleges in Illinois 
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results from their being under the ad- 
ministrative code. During the admin- 
istration of Governor Lowden the ad- 
ministrative code act was adopted 
which consolidated “various boards 
and commissions into nine administra- 
tive departments.” The teacher train- 
ing institutions were placed in the De- 
partment of Registration and Educa- 
tion. This also meant that the funds 
voted them by the legislature were 
supervised from Springfield. How 
does this become a problem of the 
teachers college library? By a ruling 
from Springfield there are quarterly 
requisitions and the library books and 
supplies are included. These requisi- 
tions are to be in Springfield two 
months before they are to be needed. 
For instance, I am making out now 
the quarterly requisition which must 
be in Springfield November 1 for de- 
livery before or by January 1. But 
the requisition I made out in July has 
not yet been ordered although it was 
supposed to be here by October 1. This 
means that books needed by the teach- 
ers this fall quarter are not yet avail- 
able. The ones that were received in 
September were the ones requisitioned 
in April for delivery in July, but they 
were not ordered until July 24. This 
system means that it is impossible to 
get quickly reecntly published books 
needed by the teachers for their 
classes. It also means that it is im- 
possible to take advantage of bargains 
offered by second hand book houses, 
which would help by stretching our 
book fund. 

At the last session of the legislature 
a certificating law was passed which 
after July 1, 1931, compels every one 
teaching in the elementary schools of 
Illinois to have completed one year in 
college. How this will affect the teach- 
ers colleges remains to be seen, but it 
is probable that it will to some extent 
increase the attendance, with its con- 
sequent problems. 

To sum up, then, these are the prob- 
lems of each of the teachers college 
libraries of Illinois: the néed for more 
adequate funds for books and periodi- 
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cals; an appropriation for a larger 
staff, including a children’s librarian ; 
provisions for teaching library use; 
sufficient student assistants; exemp- 
tion from the administrative code so 
that books may be ordered more fre- 
quently and be received more prompt- 
ly. The need of a library building 
suited for the work which a teachers’ 
college library should perform is acute 
for both DeKalb and Charleston. 

The result of the lack of suitable 
library facilities affects the entire col- 
lege. Teachers of English, history, 
and education have told me that they 
were unable to require the library 
work that should be done by their 
students because of the lack of room 
in the library. Such conditions tend 
to lower the grade of scholastic work 
done with its consequent effect on the 
schools in which these students later 
teach. The state of Illinois is the loser 
if its schools fail to give the best ob- 
tainable to the children of Illinois. 

The problems of the libraries of the 
teachers colleges must be solved by the 
state of Illinois. May it be a solution 
worthy of so great and wealthy a 
state! 


Mr. Francis K. W. Drury, of A. L. 
A. Headquarters, in an informal and 
very interesting way spoke on One 
phase of adult education, i. e. Alumni 
reading and study. He endorsed the 
investigation on this phase of adult 
education conducted by Mr. Wilfred 
B. Shaw. A preliminary report of it 
will appear in the November number 
of Scribner’s. He urged the college 
librarians to become familiar with this 
project and to evaluate the degree of 
interest in their own institutions, to 
co-operate in distributing reading lists, 
and to furnish books when necessary 
and to lend every aid in encouraging 
alumni reading and study. In con- 
clusion he pointed out some of the aids 
to adult reading, viz. Reading with a 
purpose series, Classics of the Western 


World, Trinity College bulletins, 
Wesyelan College bulletins, and 
others. 
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Encyclopedias and Their Use 


By JAMES A. McMILLAN, Librarian, Louisiana State University 


The recent appearance of the four- 
teenth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is an event worthy of 
special notice in the bibliographical 
world. Especially should librarians 
take note of the new edition of a refer- 
ence work that has a distinguished 
history of over one hundred and fifty 
years, the first edition of the work 
having appeared in three volumes, 
1768-1771. This, the latest edition of 
the Britannica, is a complete revision 
and marks a decided change in editorial 
policy. Its typographical work is 
worthy of special attention, being most 
elaborate in illustrative features, and 
having a most lavish use of color in 
many plates. Published in twenty- 
four volumes appearing simultan- 
eously in September, 1929, we have a 
work of almost uniform up-to-date- 
ness, the early volumes of the work 
having just as recent material as those 
of the later part of the alphabet. 

The last previous complete revision 
of the Britannica was the eleventh edi- 
tion which was published in 1911 by 
the Cambridge University Press in 
England. There was also an Ameri- 
can edition differing in some minor 

articulars from the English, as for 
instance in giving the 1910 census fig- 
ures instead of those for the 1900 cen- 
sus. The eleventh edition appeared in 
twenty-nine volumes; there was a 
three volume supplement, covering the 
war years especially, issued in 1922, 
and three new supplementary volumes 
covering the period 1911 to 1926 and 
issued in 1926. This earlier edition 
of the Britannica, i. e. the eleventh, 
contains a good many features of the 
ninth, the chief of which was that it 
adhered to the long articles on large 
general subjects and did not give place 
for special articles on smaller divisions 
of knowledge. It contained, for in- 
stance, no “see references,” and for 
smaller items the index volume had 
to be depended on to a great extent. 
This made it much more difficult to use 
in general reference work, while the 


scholar found it fairly satisfactory for 
his particular purposes. A comparison 
with the fourteenth edition shows that 
the latter has 45,000 articles while the 
older edition had but 30,000 main head- 
ings. The later edition contains many 
more biographical sketches, especially 
of men now living. It is self-indexing 
in that “see references” are generally 
used, and so much dependence does 
not have to be placed on the final in- 
dex volume. To sum up, this later 
edition is a popularized and American- 
ized revision of a standard reference 
work, and has been made much more 
useful for the general reader. How- 
ever, it does not replace the earlier 
work, and librarians are advised to 
keep both the former edition and the 
new edition on their reference shelf. 
Of course, for later topics and new 
inventions the fourteenth edition sur- 
passes the earlier one, but the scholar 
and the serious student will still have 
many occasions to refer to the older 
work. 

The other two encyclopedias in 
English in general use are the Ency- 
clopedia Americana (1918-1920) and 
the New international encyclopedia 
(second edition, 1914-1916). The 
New international issued a supplement 
in two volumes in 1925 and has just 
announced a two volume supplement to 
be published in 1929. The New inter- 
national contains about 80,000 subjects 
in straight alphabetical sequence and 
is an encyclopedia built on a uniform 
plan, having a succession of reason- 
ably brief articles. It is very easily 
used and uniform in its editorial work. 
Its bibliographies have always been of 
considerable value to the librarian. The 
Americana is especially useful under its 
geographic and political headings, com- 
bining under the main heading almost 
all of the material relating to a par- 
ticular country or state. For instance, 
Canada is treated from sixty to seventy 
standpoints. It is not so uniformly 
valuable in its bibliographies and does 
not adhere to any particular biblio- 
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graphic style. Another good feature 
of the work is its entry under the 
names of classics, such as David Cop- 
perfield, Vanity Fair, etc., and it is 
supplied with an index volume which 
makes its of some additional value. 
Since the war there have been pro- 
duced or projected many new edi- 
tions of encyclopedias, and it may 
be well here to mention a few 
of these. The French began pub- 
lication in 1928 of a new Larousse, 
its new title being Larousse du 
XXéme siécle. It is to appear in 
six volumes and probably will be com- 
pleted about the year 1932. Ina gen- 
eral way it may be considered a com- 
plete revision of the Nouveau La- 
rousse illustré first issued in 1898-1906. 
Like its great predecessor, the Grand 
dictionnaire universel du XIXe 
siécle francais it is a combination of 
the features of both dictionary and en- 
cyclopediaa. Articles are brief and 
there are many of them. It will be 


found especially valuable in the spe- 


cial treatment of French terms and in 
the field of French biography. Illus- 
trations are numerous. The com- 
pleted work will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $70. 

The first large German encyclo- 
pedia to be undertaken after the war 
was the new seventh edition of Meyers 
konversations-lexikon, It began pub- 
lication in 1924 and will probably be 
complete in its twelve volumes within 
the present school year. This is the 
latest edition of a standard work which 
began publication in 1840. In 1928 ap- 
peared the first volume of Der grosse 
Brockhaus, which is the title of the 
fifteenth edition of Brockhaus konver- 
sations-lexikon. The first edition of 
this work was issued in the years 1796 
to 1808. This encyclopedia has been 
used as a model for many others, 
among them being the New interna- 
tional encyclopedia. It has elaborate 
illustrative features and will be com- 
plete in twenty volumes. Like its 
predecessors it is an encyclopedia made 
up of many articles, each treated in a 
brief but comprehensive way. Bib- 
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liographies are especially complete and 
dependable. 

The most complete encyclopedia in 
the western European languages is 
Enciclopedia universal ilustrada Eu- 
ropeo-Americana. This is generally 
referred to as the Espasa, after the 
name of the Barcelona publisher. It 
began publication in 1905 and will 
probably be completed about the year 
1932. The number of volumes in the 
completed work will probably approx- 
imate seventy-two to seventy-five, as 
the sixty-seven volumes already pub- 
lished are from A to V. To give one an 
idea of the completeness of the work, 
there is one entire volume devoted to 
Espafia. It probably has the most com- 
plete article on Chicago of any ency- 
clopedia, although it may not be as up- 
to-date as those in the new Britannica 
or the Americana . Its maps and plans 
of even the smallest cities have made 
it especially useful in the fields of 
geography and history. The color 
work in some of its plates is most re- 
markable. In American libraries it 
will be found most useful because of 
the attention given to South American 
subjects. Biographies are especially 
numerous. 

Among European encyclopedias, 
however, the Italians have the last 
word. The first two volumes of an 
entirely new work to be known as 
Enciclopedia Italiana already have 
been issued. Others are to appear 
one volume in every three months until 
the thirty-six volumes are completed, 
which will be in December, 1937. The 
work will be a monument to the Italy 
of Mussolini’s time. For beauty of 
press work and illustrations it sur- 
passes anything available in the en- 
cyclopedic line and should be especially 
useful in a very large public library 
as well as in college and university li- 
braries. 

The post-war period is an entirely new 
world and is being interpreted to us by 
encyclopedias issued by the various na- 
tions. It is just as necessary for the 
modern library to have these up-to- 
date reference tools as it is for the 
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modern corporation to make use of the 
most modern business appliances, A 
good encyclopedia is the backbone of 
a reference collection, and the larger 
libraries should have not only the 
English and American works but also 
a good selection of the works from 
leading western European nations. An 
encyclopedia is not to be the final word 
of course, but it is a good place to start 
from in many reference questions that 
will be investigated. 


Dr. Theodore W. Koch, of North- 
western University Library, closed this 
section with an entertaining, illustrated 
talk on the International Congress in 
Rome the past summer, views and 
descriptions of some of the libraries 
of Europe, and a few remarks on the 
bibliographical tour of Europe of last 
year. 


Following the college and reference 
section, Mr. Browning called for the 
final business matters. 


Report of the Auditing Committee 

The Auditing Committee reported 
that it had gone over the Treasurer’s 
report and found the following cor- 
rect : 


Total receipts for the year 
Total disbursements 


$1,581.45 


Balance on hand $ 874.65 
This does not include dues paid by 
members at this meeting nor expenses 
incurred by this meeting. 
Harriet M. SxocH, 
Chairman 
Epitu H. Forp 
RutH MONTGOMERY 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


Resolved: That we, the members of 
the Illinois Library Association in the 
Annual meeting at Urbana, October 
16-18, 1929, extend our thanks to the 
University of Illinois Library Club for 
their delightful social hour provided 
for the Association, to Mr. P. L. 
Windsor, Miss Anne M. Boyd, Miss 
Ella Hodges and Miss Margaret John- 
son for their hospitality and courtesy ; 
to Miss Ethel Kratz and Mr. Levin 
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and his committee for the exhibits, and 
to the campus committee for the uni- 
versity tours. 

Resolved: That the Association ex- 
press regret and sincere sense of loss 
in the death of the following persons: 

W. H. Hough, Trustee, Belleville 
Public Library 

Celia Miles, 
Public Library 

Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, Librarian, 
DeKalb Public Library. 

Marion E. Sparks, Librarian, Chem- 
istry Library, University of Illinois. 

Henry Thomas, Librarian, Tiskilwa 
Public Library 

Sarah E. Thompson, Librarian, Illi- 
nois Woman’s College 

Eva M. Ford, A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters 


Librarian, Centralia 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ecsite McKay, 
Chairman 
ALICE WILLIAMS 
JUANITA ENGSTRAND 


Exhibits. Exhibits were held by the 
following firms: C. V. Ritter, New 
Method Bindery, Albert Whitman, 
Thomas Charles Co., Edwin Allen 
Co., Keystone View Co., Ernest 
Hertzberg & Sons, Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, F. E. Compton Co., Hehn & 
Hoth Co., Campbell & Leunig Co., A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Demco Library 
Supplies, Macmillan Co., G. B. Van 
Dort Co., Houghton Mifflin Co., Gay- 
lord Bros. 

The A. L. A. and The National 
Association of Book Publishers, The 
League of Nations and The I. L. A. 
Children’s Committee also had ex- 
hibits. 


After the close of the formal ses- 
sions of the annual meeting, the mem- 
bers attended the dedicatory exercises 
of the new University of Illinois Li- 
brary Building, which were held in 
Smith Memorial Music Hall on Fri- 
day afternoon at 2:30. Friday even- 
ing a reception and open house were 
held in the new Library Building. 

The impressive dedication service, 
together with the hospitality of the 
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University of Illinois Library Club, 
the brilliant October weather, the op- 
portunity to view the campus life of 
the University with its 11,000 students, 
the interesting spread of exhibits, all 
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helped to make the 1929 conference 
one of the most interesting and un- 
usual in the history of the I. L. A. 
BELLA STEUERNAGEL, 
Secretary 


DEDICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
BUILDING 


Reported by ADAH PATTON, Catalog Librarian, University of Illinois 


The dedication of the new library 
building of the University of Illinois 
took place on the afternoon of October 
18, in Smith memorial music hall. 
Since it followed the three day meet- 
ing of the Illinois library association 
on the campus, the ceremony was at- 
tended by many members of that body 
as well as many librarians from other 
states, and the faculty and students of 
the University. 

President David Kinley presided. 
After an invocation by the Rev. Ste- 
phen E. Fisher the building was offi- 
cially presented by Professor James 
M. White, supervising architect, to 
Mr. James W. Armstrong, president 
of the Board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity. In making the presentation 
Professor White recalled the history 
of the building. The present struc- 
ture was built in three units. In 1923 
the Legislature of the state appropri- 
ated $750,000 for the first unit; in 
1925, $500,000 for the second unit; 
and in 1927, $500,000 for the third 
unit, making the total cost of the 
building $1,750,000. Although three 
separate appropriations were made by 
the Legislature the members of that 
body, the Governor of the state and 
all concerned, understood and agreed 
in the beginning that it would be nec- 
essary to make the appropriations so 
that construction could be continuous 
until the present initial working sec- 
tion was completed. The present build- 
ing is 300 by 230 feet; the site will 
accommodate additions that will make 
a future building 300 by 465 feet. 

Professor White mentioned various 
individuals and groups to whom cred- 
it is due: the architect, Mr. Charles 
A. Platt of New York City ; the super- 


vising architect and his assistants ; the 
construction engineers, the artists and 
craftsmen whose efforts have been 
combined to effect this practical and 
beautiful structure, built to meet the 
requirements of the library of a large 
and growing institution, as worked out 
by the University librarian and the 
library staff. For the Board of trus- 
tees, President Armstrong accepted 
the building and entrusted it to Presi- 
dent Kinley who said: “The Library 
is the heart of the university, therefore 
we will endeavor to keep it for light, 
truth and wisdom”. 

The principal addresses were given 
by Mr. Carl B. Roden, Librarian of 
the Chicago public library, and Dean 
Guy Stanton Ford of the University 
of Minnesota, formerly a member of 
the faculty of the University of 
Illinois. 

Mr. Roden, in opening his address, 
said: “No one knows better than the 
librarians in this audience how signifi- 
cant an achievement a new library 
building represents; how much hope, 
ofttimes deferred, how much study, 
how much anticipation, how many 
stresses and strains not capable of so- 
lution by engineering calculations, are 
built into it. We rejoice with our col- 
league, the University librarian, in the 
successful completion of the task, and 
in the manner and form of its com- 
pletion. We congratulate the Univers- 
ity upon the addition of another state- 
ly structure to this stately campus. 
Especially the librarians among us will 
reserve for themselves a particular 
measure of satisfaction in the wise 
disposition of the ample space within 
these walls with reference to the 
varied and inter-related activities of a 
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library in which service rendered with 
promptness and efficiency is the chief 
consideration, and will recognize 
therein the presence of that important 
and none-too-common factor in the 
success of library buildings, a sympa- 
thetic and understanding co-operation 
between the librarian who visualized 
and the architects who realized the 
new library building upon lines that 
make abundantly ample provision for 
the present and will, let us believe, 
prove reasonably adequate into a far 
distant future. But not a too-far dis- 
tant future; for the conditions of lux- 
urious amplitude that seem so gener- 
ous now will in their turn inevitably 
give way—as similar conditions have 
given way in the past—before the 
cumulative momentum of growth.” 
After quoting Dr. E. C. Richard- 
son’s definition of the functions of 
libraries as being “three fold; namely, 
to entertain, to teach and to preserve 
and hand down books to posterity”, 
Mr. Roden said: “All libraries obvi- 


ously perform some part of all of these 


three functions. The public libraries 
probably do somewhat more entertain- 
ing than teaching. The university, 
college and school libraries are chiefly 
engaged in very direct and effective 
teaching. The reference libraries for- 
tunately devote the larger part of their 
attention to that very important speci- 
alty, the upbuilding of collections of 
authority and completeness in various 
divisions of the fields of learning. 
“The university libraries, through 
the rapidly expanding conception of 
their functions and the extension and 
variety of their services to the public 
at large, are beginning to assume the 
position of a super-public library with 
a wider field of operations than any 
local library, and to which the local 
institutions may one day turn as to 
their natural leader and head. This 
tendency is especially noticeable 
among the state university libraries, 
and more particularly of this state uni- 
versity library of ours which has long 
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recognized its opportunities for gen- 
eral service.” 

Dean Ford noted that the growth of 
the University of Illinois library can 
be matched by few libraries in this 
country. The University could have 
no reality unless it had a great collec- 
tion of books. Speaking of the needs 
of American university libraries he 
stressed especially the need for schol- 
ars and bibliographers on the staffs of 
such libraries. 


Mr. Earl W. Browning, librarian of 
the Peoria public library and president 
of the [Illinois library association, 
brought greetings from the librarians 
of the state and told Director Windsor 
that in the future, Illinois librarians 
would look to the University library 
school for trained assistants. Mr. 
George B. Utley, librarian of the New- 
berry library, presenting the congratu- 
lations of that institution said, “Every 
important event in the University af- 
fects every institution in the state and 
every important event in the life of the 
Library of the University of Illinois 
affects in a peculiar way every li- 
brary in the State of Illinois.” 
Mr. Theodore W. Koch, Librarian, 
spoke briefly on behalf of Northwest- 
ern university, commending especially 
the plans of the building, its spacious- 
ness and its provision for future 
growth. Unable to be present, Mr. J. 
Christian Bay, Librarian of the John 
Crerar Library, and Director M. L. 
Raney of the University of Chicago 
libraries, sent telegrams of congratu- 
tion which were read by President 
Kinley. 

In the evening following the dedica- 
tion, Director and Mrs. Windsor, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. White, members of 
the Board of trustees and speakers of 
the afternoon program received at an 
open house and reception for faculty, 
students and the general public. All 
departments of the Library were open 
for inspection and members of the 
staff acted as guides for the guests. 
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Attendance Register, Illinois Library Association, 
Urbana, October 16-18, 1929 


Achepohl, Doris, W., instructor, Univ. of 
Ill., L., Urbana 

Adams, Kathryn, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch,. Urbana 

Ahern, Mary E., ed. Libraries, Chicago 

Alexander, Lilla M., Reviser Cat. Dept. 
Chicago P. L., Chicago 

Allen, Edwin D., Chicago 

Allison, Gladys, In. P. L., River Forest 

Ambuhl, Frances, Instructor, Univ. of Il. 
L. Sch., Urbana 

Ammon, Ida, Chicago P. L., Chicago 

Anderson, Olsie M., stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 

Apelrod, Eileen, Chicago P. L., Chicago 

Arthur, Alice E., asst., Streator 

Auell, Esther, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana 

Ayres, Mary A., child. In., Oak Park 

Bailey, Julia E., asst. Galesburg 

Baker, Clara M., asst. Decatur 

Barnett, Otto R., trustee, Glencoe 

Bassett, Mrs. Jane, In., Alton 

Bassett, N. I. Demco L. Supplies, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Baum, Winifred, branch In., Peoria 

Beckwith, Helen, asst., Glencoe 

Benner, Anna, asst. L. Extension Div., 
Springfield 

Besieden, H. Dorothy, Cincinnati 

Bishop, Katharine, trustee, Paris 

Black, Dorothy, ref. asst. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana 

Blair, Sarah E., In. Shurtleff Coll., Alton 

Blanchard, Julia E., In. Wheaton Coll, L., 
Wheaton 

Boggs, Clara F., In., Lafayette 

Bond, Ethel, asst. prof. Univ. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Booth, Mary J., In. E. I. S. N., Charleston 

Boughton, Ruth G., stud. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana 

Bowlin, Barbara, stud. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana 

Bredehoft, Nellie, dept. In. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana 

Breuchaud, Virginia, In., Greenville 

Brengle, Julia L., asst., Paris 

Bright, Winifred, child. In., Wilmette 

Brock, Marie, In., Harvey 

Brose, Katherine, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 

Brown, Sara, 
Chicago 

Brown, Serena, In., Sheldon 

Browning, Earl, In., Peoria 

Bryant, H. H., Macmillan Co., Chicago. 

Bryce, Jessie M., In., Downers Grove 

Buhrman, Katherine, asst. Milikin Univ. 
L., Decatur 

Burkard, Elizabeth C., asst., Freeport 

Burns, Lela, asst., Peoria 

Burrage, Frances, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 


Northwestern Univ. L., 


Burt, Mrs. Paul G., trustee, Hinsdale 

Cappeller, George C., Milton Bradley Co., 
Chicago 

Carpenter, Ruth, Chicago P. L., Chicago 

Carrithers, Nelle, In., Fairbury 

Carroll, S. J., F. E. Compton Co., Chicago 

Carswell, Beatrice, Chicago P, L., Chicago 

Cartwright, Emily H., In., Oregon 

Chadwich, Mrs. J. H., trustee, Tuscola 

Charlton, Alice, John Crerar L., Chicago 

Chestnut, Sarah O., asst., Danville 

Child, O. E., trustee, Moline 

Child, Mrs. O. E., Moline 

Cisco, Bess H., stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Claeker, M. L., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago 

Clark, Helen M., Indianapolis 

Clark, M. S., branch In., Chicago 

Clears, Helen M., In., Kewanee 

Clements, Fay, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana 

Coie, Dorothy, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Courter, Elma I., Douris, Kansas 

Coventry, Sarah, In., Edwardsville 

Cravens, Jacquelin, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 

Creamer, Eunice C., stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 

Crouch, M. Lois, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Crumpacker, Grace, High Sch. In., De 
catur 

Cullin, Faith, In., Taylorville 

Dauchy, Beatrix, High Sch. In., Chicago 
P. L., Chicago 

Daugherty, LaMoin, asst., Streator 

Davis, Anna, In., Litchfield 

Davis, Bessie, In., LaSalle 

Dawson, Russell, In., Cicero 

Day, Mary B., Chicago 

Day, Mrs. Wilbur, trustee, Harvey 

Dean, Helen, In., Ill. Wesleyan L., Bloom- 
ington 

DeWitt, Jessie E., asst., Rockford 

Donahey, Ethel E., Stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 

Donaldson, Mary L., In., Chicago Heights 

Donnell, Anna O., stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 

Donnelly, Frances, Art supervisor Schs., 
Wilmette 

Doyle, Irene M., Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana 

Doyle, Katherine, period. In., Univ. of III. 
L., Urbana 

Dresher, Margaret, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 

Drury, F. K. W., A. L. A., Chicago 

Dunlap, Fanny, ref. In. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana 

Durand, Anna, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Eberlein, Mrs. Eloise, asst., Alton 
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Elliott, Alice, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Eluling, Virginia, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 

Engstrand, Juanita, In., Pekin 

Errett, Mrs. Lucy W., trustee, Kewanee 

Evans, Mrs. Laura B., trustee, Taylorville 

Evans, Malvena, asst., Decatur 

Ewing, Spencer, trustee, Bloomington 

Farrell, Mary E., Chicago P. L., Chicago 

Field, Pearl] I., In. Legler regional branch, 
Chicago P. L., Chicago. 

Fink, Julia M., In., Aurora 

Fischer, Celia T., Chicago P. L., Chicago 

Foley, Mrs. T. A., trustee, Paris 

Folts, Mildred M., asst., Decatur 

Fontaine, Everett O., A. L. A., Chicago 

Ford, Edith H., In., Minonk 

Ford, F. P., stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Fraps, Mary O., stud. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana 

French, Zelai Jane, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 

Funkhouser, Ruth, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 

Gale, Ellen, In., Rock Island 

Gallagher, M. F., Highland Park 

Gallentine, Oliver G., trustee, Morrison 

Garver, Willia K., ord. In., Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana 

Gaylord, H. J., Gaylord Bros., Syracuse 

Gilmore, Sylvia, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Glasgow, Stella R., In., Lake Forest 

Goldfinger, Charlotte, Jr., asst., P. L., 
Chicago 

Golding, Lucille, asst., Libertyville. 

Goodrich, Mary, asst., Champaign 

Graham, Fern, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Graham, Irene M., In., Argo 

Grainger, Gertrude, Univ. of Ill. L., Ur- 
bana 

Gramesly, Margaret, instructor, Univ. of 
Ill. L. Sch., Urbana 

Grant, Isabelle F., ord. asst., Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana 

Gray, Blanche, In., Mattoon 

Gropp, Arthur E., stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 

Gunn, Esther, asst. In., Fairbury. 

Gustafson, Edna, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana 

Guthrie, Lenna, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Hackett, Mrs. L. D., trustee, Tuscola 

Hafner, A., G. A. Stechert Co., New York 

Hallauer, Dorothy, stud. Univ. of Ill. Sch., 
Urbana 

Hammerman, Elsie, P. L. Chicago 

Handke, Evelyn B., asst., Oak Park 

Hang, Ethel, asst., Paris 

Hardy, W. F., trustee, Decatur 

Hendee, Cora, In., Highland Park 

Hoadley, Clara, In., Streator 

Holbrook, Frances, In., Park Ridge 

Holmes, Neva E., In., Des Plaines 
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Hodges, Ella, field visitor L. Extension 
Div., Springfield 

Hoff, Ruth L., stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Hogle, Margaret S., asst., Decatur 

Hoover, Anna F., In., Galesburg 

Hostetter, Anita M., A. L. A., Chicago 

Hostetter, Marie M., assoc. Univ. of Ill. 
L. Sch., Urbana 

Houchens, Josie B., binding In., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana 

Houston, Edith, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch. 
Urbana 

Howell, Mrs. Carrie M., trustee, Hills- 
boro 

Howell, Henrietta, stud, Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana. 

Howard, Paul, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana 

Howard, Mrs. Paul, Urbana 

Hubbell, Jane P., In., Rockford 

Hubbs, Barbara Burr, Marshall Field L., 
Chicago. 

Hughes, Mrs. Ray, loan asst. Univ. of 
Ill, L., Urbana. 

Immel, Carolyn G., ln., Sterling. 

Ingram, Leone, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana. 

Irwin, Florence, asst. Peoria. 

Irwin, Maurine, asst. Knox Coll. L., 
Galesburg. 

Jackson, Fanny R., In., W. I. S. N. L., 
Macomb. 

Jannenga, William N., trustee, Cicero. 

Jetter, Agnes R., Stockton High Sch., L., 
Chicago. 

Johnson, Alice S., ref. In. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 

Johnson, Margaret G., In., Urbana, 

Jones, Edith C., Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Jones, Lena, trustee, Paris. 

Jones, Lucy E., stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana. 

Kaeser, Mrs. Jennie J.., trustee, Highland. 

Kaiser, Helen E., asst., Pekin. 

Keane, Mary G., asst., East St. Louis. 

Keith, Effie A., asst. Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston, 

Kelly, Ara, In., P. L. Highland. 

Kent, Lillian, In., Clinton. 

Kitchell, Jane, In., Vincennes, Indiana. 

Koch, Theodore W., in., Northwestern 
Univ, L., Evanston. 

Kinley, Mrs. David, Urbana. 

Kowalski, Eleanor, sr. asst. In., Chicago 
P. L., Chicago. 

Kratz, Ethel, In., Champaign. 

Laidley, Elizabeth, asst., Glen Ellyn. 

Lamb, Eliza, head catlgr., Univ. of Chi- 
cago L., Chicago. 

Lammers, Sophia J., dept. In., North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 

Langliss, Ida B., In., Forest Park. 

Lansden, Effie A., In., Cairo. 

Levin, N. R., asst. In., P. L., Chicago. 

Lichtenberger, Cleo, catlgr., Univ. of Il. 
L., Urbana. 

Ligun, Nelle M., asst., Urbana. 
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Liguore, Sister Mary, In., Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago. 

Lind, Julia, asst., Rockford. 

Lloyd, Cora, In., Atkinson. 

Loomis, Meta, In., Coll. 
Univ. of Ill. L., Chicago. 

Lowe, Carrie, In., Shelbyville. 

Lukens, Mrs. W. H., trustee, Streator. 

Lundberg, Hedwig, Chicago Public L., 
Chicago. 

Lundborg, Elsie, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana, 

Lyerla, Lois, In., Hillsboro. 

McClure, Doris, asst., Vincennes, Indiana. 

McFadden, Harriette E., stud. Univ. of 
Ill, L. Sch., Urbana. 

McGanagle, John F., Whitman Co., Chi- 
cago. 

McGruer, Ethel, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana. 

McGuire, Vereta, asst., Champaign. 

McKay, Elsie, In., Oak Park. 

McKrigon, Ellen, asst., Joliet. 

McMillen, James A., Univ. of Louisiana 
L., Baton Rouge, La. 

McRoberts, Edith, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana. 

Marsh, Florence, In., ‘Marseilles. 

Martin, Mrs. Clyde, ln., Dwight. 

Martin, Nelius B., asst., Decatur. 

Marvel, E. Vernon, asst., Galesburg. 

Mauch, Ruby, stud, Univ. of Ill, L. Sch., 
Urbana, 

Mathewson, Bernadine, asst., Oak Park. 

Mayer, Leone, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana. 

Meharry, Emma, In., Paxton. 

Menz, Mrs. J. B., trustee, Highland. 

Metcalf, Ruth L., In., Mt. Vernon. 

Micina, Sister Mary, Holy Family Acade- 
my, Chicago. 

Miller, Emily V. D., A. L. A., Chicago. 

Minick, A. Rachel, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana. 

Mitchell, Blanche, asst., Libertyville. 

Mock, Lorena, asst., Mattoon. 

Moller, Gertrude, catigr., Ill. State His- 
torical L., Springfield. 
Monica, Sister Mary, In., 

Sch., Chicago. 
Montgomery, Ruth, catlgr., Peoria. 
Moody, Edith D., asst., Ottawa. 

Morris, Cora Belle, in.. Olney. 

Morris, Ella B., asst., Clinton. 

Morse, Eunice C., asst., Freeport. 
Morse, Martha E., In., Geneseo. 

Murray, Grace M., !n., Elmhurst. 

Myers, Nellie, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 

Urbana. 

Newell, Florence A., asst., Decatur, 
Nichol, Florence, loan In., Ill. State L., 

Springfield. 

Nickell, Mary L., stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 

Sch., Urbana. 

Norman, George H., New Method Bindery, 

Jacksonville. 

Norwood, Alice, asst. catlgr. Ill. State L., 

Springfield. 
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Oldfather, Margaret, Univ. of Ill. L. 

Osborne, Julia S., In., Sycamore. 

Paddock, Porter, trustee, Springfield. 

Parham, Nellie E., In., Bloomington. 

Parker, Helen H., asst., Decatur. 

Parks, Mrs. Nannie, In., Marion. 

Parmelee, Mary F., stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana. 

Patterson, Ethel, In., Milford. 

Patton, Adah, catalog In., Univ. of Ill. L,, 
Urbana. 

Perrin, Laura J., In., Waukegan. 

Pollock, Ruth L., asst., Decatur. 

Porterfield, Helen, asst. In., Champaign. 

Price, Anna May, Supt. L. Ext. Div., 
Springfield. 

Prouty, Mrs. C. B., trustee, Winnetka. 

Reef, Mrs. E. W., trustee, Carbondale. 

Reeves, Mrs. W. W., trustee, Tuscola, 

Reps, Virginia, Chicago P. L., Chicago. 

Ritter, C. V., Chicago. 

Roberts, C. Alice, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana. 

Roberts, Mary, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., 
Urbana. 

Robertson, C. J., Chicago. 

Robertson, Eleanor, catigr., Univ. of IIL. 
L., Urbana. 

Robinson, Agnes M., In., Matson P. L, 
Princeton. 

Roden, Carl B., In., P. L., Chicago. 

Rose, Miriam J., Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana, 

Rose, Sister Mary, In., St. Xavier Coll. 
L., Chicago. 

Ross, Mrs. Ethel, In., White Hall. 

Rossell, Mrs. Daves, ed. of A. L. A. Bulle- 
tin and publicity asst., Chicago. 

Ruddy, Marilyn J., asst. sch. dept., Chi- 
cago P. L., Chicago. 

Russell, Dorothy, In., Lombard. 

Russell, Nina D., In., Paris. 

Ryan, Charlotte, In., Jacksonville. 

Ryan, Felicia, asst., Peoria. 

Ryan, M. Lillian, In., Loyola Univ. L., 
Chicago. 

Sampson, H. R., Library Bureau, Chicago. 

Saunders, Ella M., Br. In., Chicago P. L., 
Chicago. 

Saunders, Mary Anna, Univ. of Ill. L.,, 
Urbana. 

Scheffler, Emma, asst. catlgr., Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

Schocker, Elsie, asst., Rock Island. 

Schultheis, Evelyn, asst., Mt. Carmel. 

Schutz, Grace P., Chicago P. L., Chicago. 

Siewell, Sara Belle, In., Danville. 

Sexton, Audrey, Univ. of Ill, L., Urbana. 

Sexton, Meta M., catlgr., Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 

Shand, Mildred M., catlgr., Lincoln L., 
Springfield. 

Shea, Agatha, Dir. child. work for brs. 
Chicago P. L., Chicago. 

Simpson, Frances, asst. dir. Univ. of Ill. 
L. Sch., Urbana. 

Skogh, Harriet M., Supt. Gen. Div., Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 

Smith, Anabel L., Urbana. 
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Smith, May, 
Charleston. 

Smith, Vera J., br. In., Urbana. 

Snyder, Fanny, ln., Peru. 

Southwick, Lillie E., In., Hoopeston. 

Stappenbeck, Wm., binder, Bloomington. 

Steele, Nell, In., Armour Institute, Chi- 
cago. 

Steurenagel, Belle, In., Belleville. 

Stevenson, Mildred, br. In., Chicago. 

Stone, John Paul, trustee, Champaign. 

Stonemetz, Lila, In., Fairfiold. 

Strait, Delphine, asst., Ottawa. 

Strand, Ruth H., asst., Elmhurst. 

Tanner, Elizabeth, asst., Aurora. 

Taylor, Sylvia, asst., Jacksonville, 

Teare, Dorothy H. S., In., Highland Park. 

Tichenor, Barcus, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana. 

Tod, Ida F., dept. In., Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 

Tomezak, Agnes, stud. Univ. of Ill. L. 
Sch., Urbana. 

Torrey, Mary, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Towers, Mildred E., sr. asst., Chicago P. 
L., Chicago. 

Tunnell, Alice B., trustee, Edwardsville. 

Twomey, Julia M., sr. asst., Chicago P. 
L., Chicago. 

Urban, Nelson, Chicago P. L., Chicago. 

Urch, Daphne, asst., Joliet. 

Utley, George B., In., Newberry L., Chi- 
cago. 

Vanderheyden, Mrs. Mary, trustee, White 
Hall, 

Van Dort, G. B., Chicago. 

Velde, Eileen, ref, In., Ext. Div., Spring- 
field. 

Ver Nooy, Winifred, ref. In., Univ. of Chi- 
cago L., Chicago. 

Wales, Elizabeth, Chicago P. L., Chicago. 

Walsh, Mary R., Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 
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Wandrack, Lura, In., Woodstock. 

Warren, Hazel, Ext. chief, State Library, 
Indianapolis. 

Watts, Vera, asst., Danville, 

Wayne, Mabel A., asst., Decatur. 

Weatherhoilt, Myrtle, In., Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 

Webster, Ida M., In., Lincoln. 

Weedman, Mrs. Estella, In., Farmer City. 

Weedman, Mrs. Martha, trustee, Farmer 
City. 

Welch, Eleanor W., I. S. N U. L., Nor- 
mal. 

Welden, Goddina, In., Centralia. 

Wensley, H. A., Gaylord Bros., Syracuse. 

Wheeler, Katherine, catlgr., Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana, 

Wheeler, Marcia, stud. Univ. of Ill, L. 
Sch., Urbana. 

Whetsler, Marcella, Lincoln High Sch. 
L., Lincoln. 

Whitcomb, Adah F., Supt. sch. dept., Chi- 
cago P. L., Chicago. 

White, T., F. E. Compton, Chicago, 

Whitmack, Anna, In., Wilmette. 

Wilcox, Jerome K., ref. asst., John Crerar 
L., Chicago. 

Williams, Alice, In., Moline. 

Williams, Blanche, In., DeKalb. 

Williams, Elsie, In., Tuscola, 

Williams, S. Mettella, stud. Univ. of IIl. 
L. Sch., Urbana. 

Wilske, Lina, child. In., Champaign. 

Wilson, William H., A. L. A., Chicago. 

Windsor, P. L., In., Univ. of Ill. L., Ur- 
bana. 

Winger, Flora B., in., Aledo. 

Wolter, P., A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

Wood, Eura E., In., Hinsdale. 

Wulfekoetter, Gertrude, Cincinnati, 

Yount, Lucille, asst., Mattoon. 


REGISTER OF THE CONFERENCE 
Urbana, Oct. 16-18, 1929 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES Place 


Number 


Edwardsville 
Elmhurst 
Fairbury 
Fairfield 
Farmer City 
Forest Park 
Freeport 
Galesburg 
Geneseo 
Gilman 

Glen Ellyn 
Glencoe 


Atkinson 
Aurora 
Belleville 
Bloomington 
Cairo 
Centralia 
Champaign 
Chicago 
Chicago Heights 
Cicero 
Clinton 
Danville 
Decatur 
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Place Place 
Highland Park Rockford 
Hillsboro Sheldon 
Hinsdale Shelbyville 
Hoopeston Springfield 
Jacksonville . Sterling 
Joliet Streator 
Kewanee Sycamore 
LaFayette Taylorville 
Lake Forest Tuscola 
LaSalle Urbana 
Libertyville White Hall 
Lincoln Wilmette 
Litchfield Winnetka 
Lombard Woodstock 
Marion 
Mattoon 
Marseilles 
Milford 


Trustees of Public Libraries 
University of Illinois Library 
University of Illinois Library School 56 
Illinois State Historical Library.... 1 
Illinois State Library 

General Division 

Extension Division 
A. L. A. Representatives 
High School Libraries 
Normal School Libraries 
Special Libraries 
College and University Libraries.... 
Business firms 


Princeton 
River Forest 
Rock Island 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
2 





ber 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 





